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Herman Winturop was a physician, a widower, 
end the father of two children. His quiet home 
had been under the charge of a housekeeper rather 
more than a year, and as the evenings began to 
lengthen, and the winter winds sounded their 
premonitory notes through the leafless branches, 
he began more sensibly to miss the comforts and 
endearments of an unbroken home circle; and to 
think seriously of filling the vacant seat by his 
hearth-stone. 

The doctor, spite of the advice of his elders in 
the profession, had married young, and as a con- 
sequence, found himself at thirty with a small 
family upon his hands, and an income somewhat 
narrower and more precarious than he could have 
desired. Still he was a handsome man, a great 
favorite among the ladies, and had possessed an 
excellent professional reputation. Under these 
circumstances ambition whispered that it would 
be very possible for him to contract a brilliant 
alliance ; to carry off some dashing heiress, whose 
solid charms should allay his pecuniary vexa- 
tions; while her beauty, her wit, and her style 
should make him the envy of half the town. To 
do the doctor justice, he did not draw on his 
imagination for all these details; they were sug- 
gested to him ready-made, in the person of Miss 
Minerva Hall, a lady whose apparent age was 
five or six and twenty. 

On the other hand, he knew a little cottage 
just out of town, embowered amid roses and 
honeysuckles and clumps of evergreen, where 
dwelt, in the retirement of domestic peace and 
tranquillity, the solace and joy of a widowed 
mother, and the pet and idol of the small circle 
of cultivated. and warm-hearted people with 
whom she moved—sweet Annie Huntington. 

Annie was gentle and fair-haired;. she ‘had 
rone of the golden graces or subtle fascinations 
ef her town rival; but she possessed what was 
Letter, a refined and educated mind; an amiable 
disposition, and a warm, loving heart, 
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The doctor’s first wife had been a woman of 
this stamp; quiet and domestic in her tastes; 
gentle and affectionate in disposition; and the 
doctor had some rather distinct impressions that. 
these same qualities had had much te do with: 
the happiness of these few years of married life. 
He was a domestic man; he loved his-home, and 
home enjoyments, and home endearments; yet, 
nevertheless, Amy had come to him a portionless 
bride, and the consequence was, he was in debt 
now, and harassed daily for funds. 

One dreary November evening, the doctor came 
home from a round of most vexatious professional 
calls to find tea not ready, the housekeeper cross, 
the children in tears.’ Before the cloth was scarce 
removed, the children were sent to bed for some 
trivial misdemeanor, and’ shortly afterward, the 
housekeeper, irritated at some sharp remark by 
the doctor, slammed the door behind her and 
retired to her own room, 

Thus left alone te his.own meditations, the 
doctor fell very naturally to soliloquizing, and his 
soliloquy took very much the tone of the dismal 
rain which beat continually against the windows. 

‘What a miserable life this to lead! It will be 
the ruin. of me and my children soon, that is cer- 
tain. But how to mend it? The truth of the 
matter is, I ought to marry a fortune. I’m 
bothered to death, day by day with duns; there’s 
the grocer’s bill hasn’t been paid these six 
months; and the butcher’s bill is about due; 
and the interest of the mortgage on this house 
must be paid next month. To be sure with the 
right kind of management all these things could 
be straightened out in the course of time; but a 
housekeeper at the head of mternal affairs isn’t 
like a good wife, I’ve seen that; neither, I have 
a slight suspicion, are all women like Amy, poor 
soul; she was a good wife to me; but then I 
oughtn’t to have married her when I did; why- 
couldn’t I have waited awhile, and not have 
plunged myself headlong into—I know not what. 
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Well, ‘experience is a dear school, but fools will 
learn in no other.’ There’s Minerva Hall now, 
worth talking about; ten 

easy, I suppose, she will bring to the 
man who is fortunate enough to win her; besides 
her wit and the queenly air she has. It does one 
good to see her come sailing down the street; 


fairly scorning the ground she walks on. They 
say such women are apt to have tempers; but I 
think that is half humbug; and any way, no man 
will object to a little spirit of the right sort. It’s 
spicy. As to her being heartless, that’s all non- 
sense too; every woman has a heart, only every 
man hasn’t the wit to lay his hand upon it. 
Trust me to find the soft spot in a woman; once 
get your hand fairly wound in among the heart- 
strings, and you can manage the proudest of 
them. ' Now Minerva has a sort of weakness for 
me; I know that; I’ve seen it this long time, 


better than to take her.” 

The doctor paused, and I think a vision of the 
pretty cottage, and its fairer inmate flitted across 
his brain, for he grew more deeply pensive, and 


presently he muttered, ‘‘Pshaw! that will never 
do; she hasn’t the dimes.” 

Things grew hazy in his brain for awhile; and 
then, as if just arrived at a sudden resolution, 
he started up, arrayed himself for a walk, and 
went out into the darkness. When he came back, 
it was as the affianced husband of Minerva Hall. 

A short time elapsed, to the doctor it seemed 
very short, until she was brought home to pre- 
side as Mrs. Winthrop over his household. 

It may be doubted whether, even on his wed- 
ding night, the doctor felt himself supremely 
blest; but perhaps the first real tangible drop of 
bitterness in his cup was tasted when he saw his 
handsome wife stand before her mirror, and 
divest herself of a very handsome set of false 
teeth, and two or three heavy braids of hair. 
These slight operations, together with the wash- 
ing off of a coat of rouge and pearl-powder, 


wrought quite a transformation in the beautiful 


Miss Hall. 
One morning, shortly after, Mrs. Winthrop 
was going shopping, and desired her liege lord 





to supply her with the necessary funds. 
“I am extremely sorry,” replied the doctor, 
blandly, “but really, my dear, I haven’t the; 
money by me this morning.” 
The full, red lip, whose pout during the court- ; 
ship had been so bewitching, swelled now in} 
earnest in a way that wasn’t half as fascinating. 


money; doubtless this is only the commencement 
of the insults which I shall be called upon to 
endure,” said the bride. 

The doctor was @ little heated, and replied, 
“Very likely, madam; for when I married an 
heiress, I expected her to find herself in pin- 
money.” 

You did, eh? So you married me for my 
money, did you; and you have the impudence 
to tell me of it to my face too, actually before 
the honeymoon is over. It is shameful, sir; it 
is outrageous.” 

The doctor strove to apologize; but the virago 
had the advantage of him, and she continued to 
pour out the torrent of invective long after he 
had placed the door between them and was hur- 
rying down street. As this scene had commenced 
at the breakfast-table, its effects upon the chil 
dgen, who were present, can be better imagined 
than described. That day the doctor took the 
pains to ascertain the amount of Miss Winthrop’s 
“fortune.” It turned out to consist in the use of 
five thousand dollars. Subsequent discoveries 
proved to him that, as the result of the lady’s 
extravagance, her account at the banker’s was 
usually overdrawn. 

The delightsomeness of the doctor’s evenings at 
home may be imagined. Generally his resource, 
after tea, was the newspaper or periodical; or 
if the household atmosphere was too stormy, he 
betook himself to a small upper room, which 
was usually denominated his study. Sitting 
there one evening, while his wife was enter- 
taining two or three fascinating young gentle- 
men in the parlor, he heard a timid knock at the 
door, and his little golden-haired Amy entered; 
his first born, his pet, the namesake of his early 
love. She led her younger brother by the hand, 
and both were crying. 

The doctor’s heart was touched. By some 
strange forgetfulness, he seemed never, till this 
moment, to have taken into consideration the 
claims of his children in his choice of a step- 
mother for them. Now, as if in a magic-glass, 
the enormity of his conduct in this respect was 
held up before him. Stretching out his hands, 
he said tenderly, 

“Come here, Amy, darling, and tell me what 
grieves you.” 

Amy glided gently into his embrace, and 
Harry climbed noiselessly to his father’s knee. 

**Please, papa,” said Amy, timidly, “is the 


; new mother to be always our mother; or will 


she go away, by-and-by, as our own mamma did?” 
The doctor’s eyes filled with tears. 
“Why do you ask me such a question, my 


“A pretty reply to make to my first request for > dear?” he inquired, with a choking voice. 
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‘Because, if she is only to stay here a little 
while, I will try to be patient and good till she 
is gone: but oh! papa, I hope she will not be 
here always.” 

Spirit of the gentle, departed Amy! wert thou 
hovering near, to watch the upwelling of that 
long slumbering fountain of parental tenderness? 
Closer, closer to his heart he held the dear off- 
spring of his youthful love, and asked, ‘What 
is it, Amy, darling: tell papa what Mrs. —— 
what the new mother has done.” 

“Oh! it is many things, papa; first of all, she 
don’t love us, me and Harry, I mean. I am sure 
she don’t; for she scolds us so, and says such 
hard things. Calls us ‘beggar’s brats:’ does that 
mean our own mamma?” 

“Go on, my dear. What else?” 

‘‘Then she makes us eat in the nursery, you 
know.” The doctor’s heart reproached him for 
ever having consented to this arrangement. 
‘And she only gives us dry bread and little 
bits of pie and cake that are left; because she 
says now that she has been cheated into marry- 
ing a beggar, she must be economical.” The 
doctor thought of a new set of expensive jewelry 
brought home that morning, and sighed. ‘But 
that is not all, papa, she strikes us; look there,” 
and the little one stripped up her baby brother’s 
sleeve, and showed the marks upon his arm. 

And these were Amy’s children! ‘Oh! fool 
that I was,” groaned the repentant father. For 
a half-hour he held the children on his knee and 
comforted them. It made them very happy, for 
childish sorrows are easily assuaged; and then 
taking a hand of each, he led them into the nur- 
sery, and himself saw them laid into their quiet 
bed; nor did he leave them, till locked in a 
sweet, childish embrace, they both slept quietly. 

The next morning there was a scene. It was 
commenced by some mild request of the doctor’s 
in regard to the nursery arrangements; for the 
doctor had by this time learned the fallacy of 3 





actually dreaded an encounter with Mrs. Dr. 
Winthrop. 

“Did he expect her to trouble herself,” she 
said, ‘“‘about another woman’s brats? No, he 
hired a nursery-maid for that—it was none of 
her business, to be sure, whether he ever paid her 
or not—as for the children coming to the table 
with her, it was a ridiculous whim, and as long 
as she was mistress of that house it should never 
be tolerated. Of course when they were grown 
up it would be different, but no slobbering, pin- 
afore babies should ever be seen at her table.” 

‘‘Madam,” cried the doctor, enraged at her 
impudence. ‘I fancied I married a lady when 
I married you, but I see I was mistaken.” 

‘‘Ha!” she exclaimed, with a laugh of bitter 
scorn, ‘“‘you thought you caught an heiress, but 
you may find instead that you—‘ Caught a Tar- 
ter” 

“I believe you, madam,” and rising from the 
table, the doctor was seized with a sudden im- 
pulse to hurl the carving-knife at her head, when 
suddenly—he awoke! 

He looked around in bewilderment. The fire 
was going out in the grate; the candle was wast- 
ing and guttering upon the mantle, and still, as 
when an hour ago he had fallen asleep, the dis- 
mal November rain beat against the windows. 

The doctor rubbed his eyes, looked eagerly 
around him, as if thoroughly to satisfy himself 
that the scene was real, and then fervently eja- 
culated, ‘‘Thank the Lord!” 

The next evening found Dr. Winthrop a guest 
at Rose Lawn. A week later he was the accepted 
suitor of sweet Annie Huntington; and it was 
not many months till he led her from the altar a 
happy bride. 

Home pictures, very different from those seen 
in his dreams, greet the doctor now upon a win- 
ter’s evening; and under the quiet but efficient 
;management of his gentle wife, the wrinkles 
have disappeared from his brow, the cares from 


his old notions, in regard to the ease with which $ Shis heart, and he is now a prosperous and a 
a spirited feminine may be managed, and now 3 happy man. 
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BY DR. SHELTO 


N MACKENZIE. 





Ox! for some old Promethean art to wake 
These sweet creations into life and light; 

Some spell—like that of Poetry—to make 
These glorious forms of Youth and Beauty take 
Life’s hearted beam, and be supremely bright. 
By her own Zephyrus, glad Aurora lies 

There, half-supported on her snowy hand, 


LISSAPLOOEIOLOPLE 


She gazes on him, passionately fond, 
And watches, ’till he opes his radiant eyee— 
Full, soft and dark, now sealed by sleep’s wan4, 
Beaming at once his love and his surprise! 
Amid his clustering curls her fingers stray— 

’ The night-mists fade—earth languishes for Day— 
Aurora lingers. Who can chide her stay? 
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BY E. W. 


DEWEES. 





“For heaven’s sake, Susy, do be serious, if , 
you can, for five minutes. Pray, pray, cease } 
this trifling, which is but cruel playing with my 
feelings, and let us treat this subject as it de- 
serves, soberly and seriously.” 

‘Well, there, then!” cried the laughing, black- 
eyed girl to whom Charles Westerly spoke. 
‘There, then, is that grave enough? See, the 
corners of my mouth are duly turned down, and ; 
my eyes rolled up, and I am as sober as a pa- 
tient who has caught sight of the dentist’s pul- 
likins. Do I suit you so?” 

*<You suit me any how, and you know it well, ‘ 
you witch,” cried Charles, gazing, with a smile, : 
at the pretty face puckered yp in its affectation $ 
of demureness. But he was not to be driven ? 
from his point; and he resumed, gravely, after } 
& pause, 

“«The time has come, Susy, when I feel I have ; 
a right to demand an explicit answer to my $ 
suit. You have trifled with my earnest feelings $ 
long enough. I have grown restless under my 
fetters.” 

“Shake them off then, Charley!” interrupted 
the saucy girl, with a pretty defiant toss of her 
head, which plainly said, “I defy you to do 
%.” 

“‘T cannot, Susy—I cannot, and you know it,” 
replied the hapless lover, impatiently. 

“That being the case, take my advice—wear 
them gratefully, and don’t pull and jerk so—it 
only makes them hurt you.” 

The young man turned away angrily, and 
walked silently up and down the room, evi- 
dently fretting and fuming internally. Susy, 
meantime, looked out of the window and yawned. : 

Charles continued his moody walk. 8 

“Oh, what a beautiful blue-bird, out on the} 








the provoking girl, with an affectation of sim 
plicity, ‘for then you know you could catch it.” 

His answer was to fling her off, and with a 
suppressed exclamation, turn angrily away. 

His walk this time was longer than before, 
and his cogitations more earnest; for he did not 
heed any of Susy’s artfully artless devices to 
allure his notice. At last he stopped abruptly 
before her, and said, 

‘Susy, for three long years I have been your 
suitor, without either confession of love, or pro- 
mise of marriage on your part. Often as I have 
demanded to know your sentiments toward me, 
you have always coquettishly refused me an 
answer. This state of things must cease. I 
love you, as you know, better than my life; but 
I will no longer be your plaything. To-morrow 
you are going away to a distance, to be absent 
for months; and if you cannot, this very day, 
throw aside your coquetry, and give me an 
honest ‘yes,’ for my answer, I shall consider 
that I have received a ‘no,’ and act accordingly.” 

“And how would that be? What would you 
do?” asked Miss Susy, curiously. 

“Begin by tearing your false and worthless 
image from my heart,” cried Charles, furiously. 

“Tt would be a bloody business, Charley; and 
you would not succeed either.” 

“T should, and would succeed, as you shall 
see, if you wish, cruel, heartless girl.” 

“But I don’t wish, Charley, dear—I love 
dearly to have you love me.” 

“Why, then,” cried the foolish youth, quite 
won over again, ‘“‘why, then, dearest Susy, will 
you not consent?” 

«Remember, I said I liked to be loved—I did 
not say anything about loving. But, pray, how 
; long did you say you had been courting me, in 


maple tree,” cried Susy, suddenly; ‘do come} : that pretty little angry of yours?” 


and see it.” 
Charles mechanically approached the window ; 


‘‘Three long years.” 
‘Neatly and accurately quoted, Charley. But 


and looked out. $ you know Rachel, in the Bible, was only won 


‘‘Don’t you think, Charley,” said Susy, laying $ 3 


after seven years’ courtship. You don’t sup- 


her hand on his arm, and looking up eagerly in ; pose I am going to rate myself any cheaper 

his face, ‘don’t you think you could manage ; > than she did, do you? Suppose we drop this 

tiresome subject for four years; perhaps, by that 
‘“What? Susy, dear,” asked Charles, all his : time, I may be able to work myself. up to the 

tenderness awakened by her manner, “what?” 3 falling-in-love point—there is no knowing what _ 
—- @ pinch of salt on his tail,’”’ returned ; wonders time may effect.” 
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“If you are not in love now, you never will; If this were indeed the unfortunate girl, the 
be,” returned Charles, enasaity, “and I will Teast movement of the wheel must inevitably 
have my answer now, or never.’ $ crush her, and Charles, in his terror, fancied it 

‘*Never! then,” laughed Susy. But she had : was already beginning to turn. He dived, and 
gone a step too far. Her often severely tried 3 clutched at the garment, but missed it. He rose 
lover was now too much in earnest to bear her $ $ panting, and almost exhausted; but scarcely 


trifling longer. g waiting to get a breath, again he plunged below. 
«Never, be it then,” he cried, and seizing his 3 This time his efforts were rewarded with suc- 
hat, he strode angrily from the room. $ cess, at least so far that he was able to bring 


Susy listened to his receding footsteps with : Susy’s form to the surface of the water; but she 
dismay. Had she, indeed, by her incorrigible 3 § seemed totally lifeless. 
love of coquetry, alienated that noble, manly } 3 Charles. was now so nearly spent, that he had 
heart? It smote her to the soul to think so. 3 only sufficient presence of mind left to clasp 
As she heard him open the front door, impelled ‘ Susy convulsively to him, while he kept him- 
by a feeling of despair, she raised the window- 3 self afloat by holding on to the wheel. 
sash, and leaning forward, whispered, But this, his last hope of support, seemed also 
‘Charley, Charley! you will be at the boat § $ to fail him soon, as he perceived that it was now 
to-morrow to bid me good-bye, won’t you? } really beginning to turn slowly round. By a 
Surely we are still friends?” : desperate effort, he struck his foot against one 
As she spoke, she tore a rose from her bosom, } of the paddles, so as to push himself as far from 
and threw it to him. It lodged on his arm, but } the danger as possible. As he did so, something 
he brushed it away, as though it had been touched his head, and his hand grasped a rope. 
poison, and passed on without looking up. 3 New life seemed now infused into him. He 
Susy spent the rest of that day in tears. 3 gathered all his energies, and fastened the rope 
The next morning, early, began the bustle of 3 ’ around Susy’s waist—consciousness then entirely 
departure. Susy was going to accompany her 3 forsook him. 
widowed and invalid mother on a trip to Ha-} In the meantime the witnesses of the scene, 
vana, for her health. $ after giving Charles’ instructions to the captain, 
As they reached the wharf, and descended } had watched his struggles and exertions with 
from the carriage, Susy’s eyes made themselves ¢ ¢ breathless interest. The friendly rope had been 
busy searching for one wished-for face, but it; flung to him again and again, but in the excite- 
was nowhere to be seen. : ment of his feelings, and his semi-insensibility, 
The steamboat lay panting and puffing, im-$ s he had been incapable of availing himself of the 
patient to be let loose. Susy’s mother, aided } offered aid. 
by the servant-man who accompanied them, had : At last perceiving that he was quite exhausted, 
already crossed the plank which lay between} and must inevitably soon let go his hold on the 
the wharf and the boat, and Susy was reluct- 3 wheel, and then probably sink to rise no more, 
antly following, when the sound of a voice’ the captain judged it best to run theyisk of 
behind her—the very voice she was longing to } moving off, so that a small boat could be sent to 
hear—startled her. She turned to look around, ¢ the rescue. 


LLC. 
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and missing her footing, fell into the water. ¢ The result of this hazardous experiment was 
Another instant, and Charles had thrown off § successful. Susy was raised by means of the 
his coat, and calling out loudly, S rope; and a boat reached Charles in time to 


‘Tell the captain not to allow the wheel to $ save him also. 
stir, and to lower me a rope!” he sprang into 3 Both sufferers were taken on heard the steam- 


the river. $ boat, which now rapidly moved off to make up 
But of her whom he was risking his life to } for lost time. 
save, he was able to perceive no trace. : And thus, when our hero regained his con- 


Judging that the current of the river might § sciousness, he found himself on the Mississippi 
have carried her a little forward, he swam} river, many miles from home, bound for New 
around the wheel, but still he saw her not, and 3 Orleans. Of course his first anxious inquiry 
despair seized his heart as he conjectured that } was for Susy, and when informed that she was 
she might be under the boat. He strained his } rapidly recovering, his happiness seemed com- 
eyes to see through the water, and at length 3 plete. He showed his contentment by turning 
discerned, far below the surface, what seemed § over, ard falling into a deep, quiet sleep. 
the end ofa floating garment lodged between} About sundown, a message came to him, that 
the wheel and the rounded bottom of the boat. 3 Miss B desired to see him. 
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He found her lying on a sofa in the captain’s 
state-room, which had been given up to her. 
Her mother was sitting beside her. 

She looked very pale, and somewhat suffering, 
but she held out her hand to him very gratefully, 
while the tears stood in her eyes. 

“Charles,” she said, without offering a word 
of thanks, ‘‘I want to see a clergyman. Is there 
one on board?” 

“T will go and see,” said Charles, moving to 
the door, but a dreadful thought striking him, 
he turned, exclaiming, 

“‘Good God, Susy, you do not think ——” 

“That I am going todie? No, Charles, but I 
want to see a clergyman.” 

Charles went, and soon returned, accom- 
panied by a minister of the gospel. 

“TI thank you, sir, for coming to me,” said 
Susy, to the latter, as he entered. ‘I have a 
strange request to make to you. Would you 
object, sir, in the presence, and with the consent 
of my mother, to unite me to that gentleman?” 

If the minister was astonished at this request, 
Charles was infinitely more so. 

‘«What did you say, Susy? Did I hear aright?” 

“*T believe so,” said Susy, smiling at his eager 
amazement. ‘Does the scheme meet your ap- 
proval?” 





‘*It was heaven-inspired!” cried the peor fel- 
low, crazed by his joy—but a shade coming over 
his radiant face, he added gravely, 

‘*But, Susy, have you considered? Remem- 
ber, I want your love, not your gratitude—will 
be satisfied with nothing less.” 

“Do not be concerned about that, dear 
Charles,” replied Susy, gazing at him very 
tenderly through her tears. ‘Be assured you 
have them both, and had the first, long, long 
before you had the last.” 

‘But, Susy, you said only yesterday——” 

‘“‘Never mind what I said yesterday,” inter- 
rupted Susy, with some of her old spirit breaking 
out. ‘Just mind what I say to-day. If I was 
a fool once, is that any reason I must be one 
always? But, indeed, Charles,” she added, more 
softly, ‘I have always meant to be your wife— 
the only scruple I have, is, that I am not half, 
nor quarter, good enough for you.” 

It is needless to say how this discussion 
ended. The reader has already divined that 
Charles continued his journey to Havana. And 
thus, in the course of one eventful day, he 
risked a life, and saved a life, made an im- 
promptu marriage, and set out on a most unex- 
pected wedding trip. 





JUDGE NOT. 





BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 





On! judge not thou, from what thou seest, 
Nor deem the heart is wholly wrong, 

Because some vile and poisonous weed 
Doth bloom its odorous flowers among. 


And watch not, with such careful eye, 
That thou may’st see thy brother slip, 

Nor yet reprove, from what thou hear’st, 
With ready censure on thy lip. 


For what to thee seems darkest deed, 





Lo, Heaven may his memorial be: 


A radiant jewel in that crown, 
Prepared from all eternity. 


Alas! how shall we dare to blame, 
With open lip, or secret heart, 
Since while upon this earth we stay 
We only see and know in part. 
Then judge not thou, from what thou seest, 
For human judgment oft must err, 
And him we deem sin’s devotee, 
May be Heaven’s earnest worshipper. 





LES CHATEAUX EN ESPAGNE. 





BY JULIA A. BARBER. 





°*Tis but a moment we can give 
To Fancy’s ever changing dream, 
A moment brief to joy and love, 
Then floating down life’s rapid stream 
We vainly hope, though passing years 
Have shown Hope’s aspirations vain— 
Our castles fall—through blinding tears 
We turn—and build them up again. 


POLICE LOLDIOCOLOT IIS 


"Tis well the heart can sometimes loose 
Life’s memories of want and care, 
For all are dreamers, nor can choose, 
But build their castles in the air. 
Though bright the bubble be to-day, 
And fair its glitt’ring sides appear, 
To-morrow it will pass away 
And brighter domes shall Fancy rear. 
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BY ELLA 


RODMAN, 


ee 


Far away down in the days of early childhood 3 with glorious dark eyes, and a moonlight face— 


I remember being gazed upon in a curious man- 
ner, and hearing the remark in a suppressed 
tone, ‘‘Poor child! she has a nose!” Whether 
it was expected of me to have been born without 
this appendage I couldn’t exactly understand; 
especially as, in looking around upon the circle 
of my friends and acquaintances, I saw that they 
were all well provided in this respect. 

Vague hints, and mysterious remarks upon 
this unfortunate feature threw a sort of shade 
over my early years; and the first mortification 
that I ever experienced arose from the same 
cause. 

I was then at the sensitive age of eleven years; 
and at a child’s party, a little boy, whom I had 





a picture to be studied. Then came Anna, who 
always played ‘“‘Rowena” in all the tableaux; a 
tall, graceful blonde, with an air and manner so 
distinguished that on entering a room, at any 
assembly, there was always a murmur of, ‘“‘ Who 
is she?” Emma was a piquant little thing, with 
the look of a ripe peach; her cheeks were so 
downy, with the rich color glowing through the 
olive tint. 

Matilda was my especial favorite; and I, who 
have always been an ardent admirer of beauty, 
would gaze upon her in a sort of a wistful rap- 
ture. Bright, laughing and lovely, she was sel- 
dom ever still for.two consecutive moments. I 
have watched her dip her head in a basin of 


distinguished by calling him up to extricate me } water, and the rich, dark hair, with a tinge of 
from ‘‘the well,” imprinted a kiss upon one end} auburn, would emerge one dripping mass of 
of my nose amid the tittering of his companions. $ curls, which she tossed about with the quiet 


A quick, angry flush shot through me; and from ; 
that time forth the unpleasant consciousness that 
I had indeed ‘a nose” never left me. 

Why a machine for the compression of exten- 
sive noses should not be put into practical opera- 
tion I was at a loss to conceive; and that it 
should, one of these days, be attempted, I was 
fully determined. When, therefore, I read Miss 
Bremer’s ‘‘ Home,” it was the disappointing over- 
throw of a long-cherished plan. I perused the 
history of Petrea Frank, read the failure of her 
admirably arranged plan for reducing the size 
of her nose, and went off and cried myself to 
sleep in a paroxysm of despair. 

My nose was a never-ending source of amuse- 
ment to a family of cousins who gave me no 
peace of my life. There were five of them; all 
girls, all handsome, and full of life and spirits. : 
I was very fond of them, and I believe they were } 
of me; but they never would restrain their jokes 
at my expense. Poor things! they were mother- 
less, and if they sometimes lacked the refinement 
and sensitiveness of those more favored, I was 
not disposed to be unforgiving. 

Uncle Althorpe was a distinguished lawyer, $ 





contempt of conscious beauty. Those large, 
laughing brown eyes were always sparkling with 
merriment, her mouth was the nearest approach 
to a ripe cherry that I have ever yet seen, and 
her nose was just sufficiently retrousse to give an 
expression of archness to the face. Add to this 
the exquisitely fair complexion that accompanies 
auburn hair—pale, except when emotion called 
the color to her face, or a kiss pressed on her 
cheek gave it the appearance of a fresh rose- 
leaf—and you have a lengthy, but truthful de- 
scription of my cousin Matilda. I never saw 
any one half so beautiful. 

Last of all, there was Hilly; who, having been 
handed over to an ancient aunt of her father’s 
for a name, was christened by that lady “ Hilde- 
garde.” Hilly was the baby, a perfect imp of 
mischief, but with such a way of throwing her- 
self on one’s protection that she always came off 
as the injured party. Very deep violet eyes, 
with the reddest of red lips, and the brightest 
of complexions, and very brown hair, had my 
little cousin Hildegarde. 

Any one of those girls had sufficient attrac- 
tions for half-a-dozen ordinary belles; and what 





and his pretty daughters, when they arrived at } was poor I, with my unfortunate nose, to do 
young ladyhood, were in a fair way of being; among five of them? Precisely what I did: feel 
spoiled with adulation. They were beautiful, } like the beast to which they all played the part 
those girls: Celestine, the eldest, was a perfect } of beauty, and wonder what was ever to be done 


type of Southern beauty. Slender, symmetrical, : with my nose. 
3 
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Uncle Althorpe lived at some distance from 
us; and one day, after I had left school, and 
considered myself a young lady, I received the 
following characteristic letter from Matilda: 

‘For goodness’ sake, Becky, (I had the name 
of Rebecca added to my nose) do come right out 
here! I suppose you haven’t the least idea 
where we have gone for the summer? but you 
can’t think how delightful and romantic itis! I 
should scarcely be more surprised if Noah’s Ark 
had been discovered and fitted up for us; but 
that wouldn’t be half so charming as to be in a 
house where Washington has slept. Think of it, 
Becky! and cannon-balls in the roof! It is said 
to be haunted, too—aren’t we in luck? A queer 
old woman, Miss Eleanor Pyott, who had out- 
lived all her family, owned this place, and died 
lately. A nephew used to live with her, and 
people supposed that the place would be his; 
but they couldn’t find any will, and all the con- 
nections went to law about it. Of course, none 
of them could live in it until it was settled to 


“That’s a sensible girl!” emphatically; and 
my uncle seemed to be considering this, for he 
said very little moré during the journey. 

I kept an eager look-out for a glimpse of the 
house; but it was nearly night when we arrived 
at the station, and then my uncle’s carriage con- 
veyed us to Pinehurst, a distance of two or three 
miles, 

The carriage stopped at an ancient gateway; 
and the first sight of the place filled me with 
ecstacy. The house was entirely out of sight, 
hidden by the trees; and as we approached it, 
through a noble avenue of elms, I gloried in the 
dense retirement around us. Once in the avenue, 
we seemed shut in from the world; and the broad 
walks, the sloping lawn, and the aristocratic 
silence were all exactly to my taste. I had a 
passion for mystery, and my uncle’s summer 
residence was exceedingly mysterious. 

There was the house; and on the broad steps 
stood the five Graces waiting to receive us. Oh, 
< that grand old hall! It did my heart good to 





whom it belonged, so papa has taken it for the $ see it. Everything was lofty and spacious; and 
summer, and here we all are. It’s the queerest Sas the old-fashioned furniture had been left un- 
place you ever saw, do come at once. There is § disturbed, the room presented a perfect picture 
a portrait of Miss Eleanor here, and it looks just $ of a century ago; and claw feet, lions’ heads, 


like you—she has the funniest nose.” 

This is but an extract from my pretty cousin’s 
rather incoherent letter, and by the time I had 
finished the epistle, I was pretty well mystified. 
But uncle Althorpe soon made his appearance 
on purpose, he said, to escort me to Pinehurst; 
and Hilly sent me a saucy message to ‘pack up 
my nose without delay.” 

I was not long in making preparations; and 


with much curiosity to behold the old Revolu- $ 


tionary mansion, I set forth with uncle Althorpe. 
“T suppose,” said my uncle, when we were 
comfortably settled in the cars, ‘‘that the girls 


and all sorts of queer designs stared upon me 
from all directions. 

But my five cousins would not allow me much 
time for a quiet survey. 

‘Why, Becky!” exclaimed Matilda, after 
regarding me in considerable astonishment, 
‘*you’ve really grown pretty!” 

“So you have!” chimed in Hilly, ‘‘I declare, 
your nose hardly shows at all!” 

This was not meant to imply that the organ in 
question was too small to be seen, but only thas 
the monstrosity of it was not quite so prominent 
as it had hitherto been. 


s 


have been frightening you with all sorts of stories 
about the place?” 


“I love to look at your mouth, Becky,” said 
Celestine, graciously. 

“No, sir,” I replied, ‘I am not easily fright- I had rather a decent mouth. 
ened.” ‘‘What have you been doing to make your 

“No?” said my uncle, looking at me with 3 eyes so bright?” asked Anna, by way of adding 
additional respect, ‘‘I have always heard that ; her contribution. 

a long nose indicated a clear head.” $ “Well,” exclaimed Emma, ‘“you’ve left me 

My poor nose again! Why couldn’t he let it : nothing to say, but I prophesy that Becky will 
alone? 3 cut us all out yet.” 

“The girls are half beside themselves with; I was beginning to feel extremely foolish, 
fear,” he continued, ‘‘there is a story that the : when uncle Althorpe turned me gravely around, 
house is haunted—walled up room—British } and surveying me from head to foot, remarked, 
officer, during the Revolution, shut up his § ‘Stature, average height; figure, good, neither 
daughter there for loving an American officer— $ fat nor lean; hair, very passable; eyes, fine, a 
walks about at night and all that. Have I} straightforward, honest look in them; nose, bué 
frightened you?” ’ that is a prohibited subject; mouth, just what a 

“‘Not in the least, sir; I don’t believe ais’? shoul should be; chin, very pretty, I love f 


Ss 
ghosts.” 3 gee o pretty chin; complexion, delicate, yet 
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healthy; expression, modest but sensible. You'll } empty chambers resound with gleeful notes; 
do.” She had listened with deferential attention to 
“Do what?” I inquired. : Miss Eleanor’s long stories of this and that 
“That remains to be seen,” and uncle Althorpe $ ancestor, and faithfully promised her to keep 
vanished to his paper, and was heard no more } 3 up the old mansion in its original style when 
that evening. 8 she should be gathered to her fathers; and now 
We girls sat and talked until twelve; and by $in his matured manhood, when he could fully 
that time I had become pretty well posted up in $ appreciate the value of the bequest, he was 
the history of Pinehurst. 3 turned away as one who had no right there, 
It had belonged to the Pyott family from time merely because she, whose heart was set upon 
immemorial, and a proud and aristocratic family 3 3 installing him as master of the old house had 
they were. Staunch old federalists, they had $ $ neglected to commit her wishes to writing. It 
enjoyed the friendship of Washington, and had } was very hard, I thought; and in spite of uncle 
always been considered the very cream of re- § Althorpe’s learned arguments, I persisted in 
publican society. But the family had all died 3 denouncing the injustice of law. 
out, with the exception of an elderly maiden} Fortunately, however, for her nephew, Miss 
lady, who lived there alone in her grandeur $ Eleanor had the good sense to give him an edu- 
until she adopted a nephew, the only child of $ $ cation calculated to make him depend upon his 
a sister who had made what the world calls a} own resources; and when that was completed 
mesalliance. S she sent him to England, to introduce himself 
This Miss Eleanor Pyott was the talk of all ? to some wonderful relatives, who were graciously 
the country around; and every one had some-: pleased with the young American representative 
thing to say about her stately bearing, which 3 of their ancient name. 
people, who had never been out of republican “You can’t think what a charming person he 
America, pronounced exactly that of an old 3 is,” said Anna, confidentially. ‘We have never 
dowager duchess. Every fibre of her heart ; seen him, but he has lovely dark eyes, and such 
seemed twined about the old place; and she} a sweet smile—just the style I like; and if he 
refused to have the slightest alteration or im- succeeds in getting his property, we are all 
provement made init. The Pyotts, for genera-$ going to set our caps for him.” 
tions had dined in that dining-room—slept in So, that if he regained the old house, he would 
those chambers—and held courtly receptions in § also come into possession of a lovely wife; for 
those drawing-rooms; and as one generation of ; that any one of my beautiful cousins should not 
Pyotts went out, and another generation came } > succeed in winning any man upon earth never 
in, they followed tenaciously in all the ways of $ entered my head. My unfortunate nose looked 
their ancestors. : $ larger than ever as I gazed upon my reflection 
I was speedily shown the portrait of Miss $ N * while undressing for the night. 
Eleanor; a very grand old lady indeed, with a} Matilda and I occupied the same room; and 
long, sharp nose, delicate complexion, and hair {she amused herself with relating to me all the 
done up in old-fashioned puffs. I was rather ; $ various alarms they had experienced, with the 
struck, myself, with the likeness which I bore ’ benevolent intention of frightening me. But 
to the portrait; but I would not acknowledge ; $I remained perfectly unconcerned; while my 
this to my cousins. cousin involuntarily trembled, and behaved like 
Miss Pyott never walked when seen beyond : the veritable little coward she was. 
the precincts of her ancestral mansion; she$ Several times during the night was I com- 
rolled aristocratically along in an old-fashioned } pelled to rise from the couch and explore the 
carriage, driven by an ancient coachman, who 3 apartment, in order to allay her tremors. Now, 
considered a quick pace decidedly plebeian. The 3 it was the huge fire-place, in which something 
aid lady always looked like a portrait of one of 3 was certainly moving—then the moon sent an 
her ancestors descended from its frame; rich, } unearthly light into the room—and next a mys 
coffee-colored lace ornamented the heavy bro- $ $ terious tapping on the window-pane had to be 
q@des in which she attired herself, and she } explained. This somewhat puzzled me at first; 
sported a muff that would have extinguished any } but I soon discovered that the branches of the 
a@dinary woman. trees, which were very near the window, were 
But the story of Pyott Denmore, her nephew, } continually driven by the wind against the glass, 
interested me most. From early childhood he } and produced the perplexing noise. 
hed played in those broad avenues, roamed : Again and again, as I laughed at poor Matilda, 
trough the wooded paths, and made those ¢‘ was I thankful for not being a coward; and in 
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the midst of these alarms, I could have explored : 
the whole house, alone, with perfect serenity. 

I enjoyed life at Pinehurst, although the girls $ 
pronounced it dull; and so enraptured was I$ 
with the place, that in consequence of this, and ; 
my resemblance to the portrait, it became quite a 
standing joke with my cousins to call me Miss 
Eleanor Pyott. Now, this was not agreeable; I 3 
was very sensitive respecting my nose, and Miss 
Eleanor’s certainly was a little larger than mine. 
When, therefore, they urged me to don some old 
bonnet that had been discovered at the top 
of the house, and arrange my hair in puffs, I 
declined affording them this gratification, for 
which they teased me daily. ‘ 

The walled-up chamber, that was regarded $ 
with a mixture of horror and curiosity, was 3 
soon pointed out to me. It was in a sort of ; 
wing that joined on at the extreme end of the } 
mansion, and looked out upon the densest part 
of the grounds. Being in the second story, as 
narrow flight of steps led up from the outside to 3 
a low door that opened ‘directly into the room. $ 
This was never unfastened, and the one window : 
was tightly boarded up. I regarded this spot § 





with longing eyes, and often proposed an ex-} 
ploration of the haunted apartment; but this § 


my steps toward the walled-up room, I de- 
termined to see if it were possible to effect an 
$ entrance there. 

It was a ridiculous expedition; but I walked 
gravely on through the silent passage, until | 
came to a little entry that opened into a closet 
Carefully guarding my candle, I peered around 
in search of some outlet, for I knew that this 
closet was at the end of the house near the 
mysterious chamber. 

The narrowness of my quarters caused a rat 
tling in the capacious pocket of my dress; and 
drawing forth a roll of paper, I grasped it 
tightly for future investigation. My candle was 


‘not brilliant enough, or I should before have 


discovered a sort of board window at the end 
of the closet. This was secured by hooks that 
were noiselessly unfastened; and then I found 
myself in a small room, from the further end of 
which seemed to proceed a light. 

I was staggered, and my first impulse was t 
turn back; but resolving to inquire into the 
cause of this strange ph , I proceeded 
tremblingly forward. I could not have told 
what I expected to see, but I certainly was not 
prepared for the sight that met my eyes. 

The room into which I entered led to a larger 





uncle Althorpe decidedly opposed, alleging that $ one; and in this, seated by a table, was a gentle 
as he was only a temporary tenant, he had no : man, completely absorbed in the perusal of 


right to penetrate into these carefully-guarded 3 
recesses. 

One day, my cousins had been more than } 
usually aggravating upon the subject of my re- 


semblance to Miss Eleanor Pyott, and I retired : 


to rest, at night, in no very pleasant frame of 
mind, 
awake thinking of the former occupants of the 
mansion, and wondering if Pyott Denmore would 
ever be restored to what I considered his right- 
ful position. 

I was restless; and finally, I rose from the 
bed, and lighting a candle, proceeded to view 
Miss Eleanor’s portrait.. The more I looked the 
more I became convinced that I did look like it; 
and the desire came over me to attire myself in 
that ancient dress, and then compare notes. 
Hilly had caught a glimpse of some old-fashioned 
things in the back part of a deep closet, and 
thither I accordingly repaired. A faded dress 
of stiff brocade, that had evidently seen long 
service, soon replaced my white wrapper; and 
having rolled my hair into puffs a la Miss Elea- 
nor, I donned a green caleche, and almost trem- 
bled at my reflection in the glass. 

I looked at the portrait again, to be sure that 
it was really I, and not the old lady stepped from 
her frame; and then unhesitatingly directing 


Matilda was soon asleep; but I lay 


3 some old yellow letters. His face wore an ex 
3 pression of sadness, as he sat there; but I could 
; see that he was very distinguished-looking, and 
8 ’ quite young. 

The situation in which I found myself was 
extremely embarrassing, alone there, at mié 
night; but instead of retracing my steps, I stood 
$ spell-bound, staring at the occupant of the 
mysterious room. 

Presently, he turned and saw me. His face 
grew white, as he exclaimed in a husky voice, 

“Am I dreaming? Merciful heaven! That 
nose!” 

This unprovoked attack upon my much in 
jured feature quite exasperated me; and with 
out stopping to consider what I did, I threw the 
paper in my hand at the speaker, and glided 
back to my closet. I thought that I heard s 
heavy fall; but now thoroughly alarmed at my 
own imprudence, I hastened, breathless and 
panting to my room. 

My cousin still slept; and divesting myself 
of my masquerading attire, I sat down and por 
dered over my singular adventure. As I had 
told my uncle, I did not believe in ghosts, and 
the gentleman whom I encountered had given 
full evidence of being a living man. I fully 
believed it to be Pyott Denmore; though how he 
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came there, and for what reason, I could not 
tell. I had evidently impressed him with the 
conviction that he had been visited by his aunt 
Eleanor; and with a sort,of mischievous glee, 
and a little inward trembling, I retired to bed 
wondering what would come of it. 

I half feared to go to the breakfast-table; but 
nothing was said of the performance of the night 
before; uncle Althorpe looked perfectly uncon- 
scious of the scene that had been enacted, and I 
began to breathe freely. 

My cousins teased me, during the day, for 
being so unusually silent; but my thoughts were 
wandering off to the melancholy-looking gentle- 
man, and I wondered what had become of him. 
It would not do to trust the girls with my secret; 
for they would laugh at me, and declare that I 
had been dreaming, and that I was, after all, as 
great a coward as themselves. 

I stole off to the thicket that was immediately 
under the boarded window; but all looked dark 
and deserted as before, and I almost asked my- 
self if I had not imagined the whole affair. 

Uncle Althorpe went to the city every morn- 
ing, and returned at night; and always, on his 
appearance, he was beseiged with a host of 
questions respecting the case of Pyott Denmore. 
The usual reply was that it was standing still, 
as everything in law always is; but on the even- 
ing succeeding my promenade, he made his ap- 
pearance with a countenance that was a perfect 
series of exclamation points. 

‘What is it, papa?” was demanded, in five 
different keys; but an unaccountable trembling 
seized me and I remained silent. 

“The strangest story I ever listened to!” said 
my uncle, at length, in a solemn manner, ‘I 
cannot possibly account for it.” 

“Why?” exclaimed the volatile Emma, ‘has 
old Miss Pyott appeared to her nephew, and 
told him, in a sepulchral voice, where to find her 
will?” 

‘Something very like it,” was the reply, in a 
tone that drew five eager faces closely around 
him. 

{Denmore’s story,” continued my uncle, ‘be- 
gan with an apology. It seems that the walled 
up room is not walled up at all, but only boarded, 
and to one acquainted with the locality, it is 
very easy to effect an entrance, unperceived, 
from the outside. Knowing, he says, that it 
would not interfere with the arrangements of 
the family, he has been accustomed to spend 
hours in what is called the haunted room; and 
there he loved to sit, thinking of the past, and 
devising means to prove his lawful claim to the 
beloved house. 


“Last night, he discovered, in an ancient sec- 
retary, some old letters written by his mother fo 
his aunt before he was born; and losing all 
thoughts of the present, he had been reading 
them for at least an hour, when suddenly a 
rustling sound attracted his attention, and the 
figure of his aunt Eleanor stood in the doorway. 
She seemed to gaze upon him inquiringly, and 
her hand grasped a roll of paper. But at the 
sound of the exclamation which he could not 
suppress, she immediately started, and throwing 
the paper toward him, vanished from his sight. 

“He lost his consciousness for a time; and 
when he recovered, he found himself lying on 
the floor where he must have fallen. Although 
a man of great strength of mind, it is impossible 
to persuade him that he did not really see his 
aunt Eleanor; and the strangest part of it is, 
that, when he came to himself, the roll of paper 
was there before him, and what do you think it 
proved to be?” 

“The will!” whispered several awe-stricken 
voices. . 

‘* Actually the will! Which says beyond all 
doubt, ‘I give and bequeath to my nephew, 
Pyott Denmore, the old family mansion with all 
its belongings;’ and after a few legacies to ser- 
vants and dependants, the whole of her pro- 
perty, personal and real estate, goes to the said 
Pyott. So, you may prepare to change your 
quarters as soon as possible.” 

The girls looked anything but unwilling, and 
a sort of subdued horror pervaded the party. 

‘*Now don’t be such fools,” said uncle Althorpe, 
‘*as to suppose that Miss Eleanor really appeared, 
in propria persone, to her dreaming nephew; if 
he believes it, that is no reason why I should; 
and it is my opinion that some old family ser- 
vant has managed to discover the will, and in- 
vest it with this little air of mystery. I shail 
make diligent inquiries in the village, and I have 
no doubt that it will turn out just so—don’t you 
agree with me, Becky?” 

“No, sir!” I replied, abruptly, without a mo- 
ment’s reflection. 

‘‘What!” exclaimed my uncle, ‘‘have the girls 
then infected you with their ridiculous fears? 
Where is all your boasted courage?” 

I pretended to be absorbed in a book; but I 
could see that my clear-headed uncle was ob- 
serving me closely through his spectacles. 

‘‘Well, papa,” said my cousin Celestine, ‘‘are 
we not obtain a sight of this hero and ghost-seer 
before we vacate his establishment?” 

“If nothing happens to prevent,” replied my 
Suncle, ‘we shall be favored with his company 
} to-morrow evening.” 
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“To-morrow evening!” 
citement! 
were discussing the respective merits of various $ 
hued dresses; and one might have supposed, § 
from’ their conversation, that, instead of spoiled 
beauties, they were unattractive girls who had 
never had a beau in their lives. 

Hilly, who was but sixteen, was gravely ad- 
vised by her elder sisters to be sweet simplicity 
in white muslin and a sash tied behind; to which 
that damsel retorted by declaring that I ought 
to present myself before Mr. Denmore dressed as 
Miss Eleanor Pyott. 

This took place at the breakfast-table. 

“Why?” asked my uncle, sharply, ‘does 
Becky bear so close a resemblance to Miss 
Eleanor when dressed in her clothes?” 

“So they choose to imagine,” was my reply. 

‘Then they have had no means of proving 
their supposition?” 

“Not the slightest,” said I, as unconcernedly 

88 possible. 

Uncle Althorpe gave me another penetrating 
look, and then departed for the day. 

In the evening came Mr. Denmore, and one 
glance satisfied me. I had seen that face before. 

My beautiful cousins were presented to him in 
succession, and I brought up the rear. I saw his 
look of admiration, as his eyes turned from one 
lovely face to another; but when they fell upon 
me, he started visibly, and I trembled so that I 
could scarcely stand. 

Uncle Althorpe was watching us; and as he 
said, “‘My niece, Miss Entwick,” Mr. Denmore 
bowed low, and his voice had a faltering tone 
of tenderness that I knew was called forth by 
thoughts of the departed. It was decidedly un- 
comfortable, this looking so much like somebody 
else; and as soon as I could politely do so, I left 
Mr. Denmore’s neighborhood, and watched him 
from a distance. 

He was a fine-looking man; not handsome $ 
enough to be distinguished for his beauty, as ; 
far as mere features were concerned, but he had $ 
a good look, and his face wore an expression of 3 
mingled resolution and sweetness, which I had } 
always admired and seldom seen. He interested $ 
me; and at the end of the evening, I was fully : 
convinced that he deserved the term “gentle- § 
man” in its widest sense. A thoroughly polished $ 
gentleman, unobtrusive, yet attentive, one who ; 
had acquired an entire forgetfulness of self, was ; 
a character I had very rarely met with; I had 
rather a contempt for men in general, and I} 
studied Mr. Denmore as a pleasant discovery. 

When he left us, his eyes again rested on me $ 
with that tender, yet melancholy expression; and $ 
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Such a state of ex- rather piqued that I was made a sort of escape- 
All the next day my five cousins : valve for thoughts that were busy with another, 


I hastened up stairs. 

My little cousin Hilly was laughingly boasting 
of Mr. Denmore’s attentions. 

“Talk of words indeed!” exclaimed Emma, 
as I entered, “‘words are nothing—I believe in 
looks, and here comes the magnet for Mr. Den- 
more’s eyes. I'll tell you what it is, Becky,” 
she continued, ‘I don’t like it at all—for when 
he bade me good night, he looked at you, and 
when he bade you good night, he looked at you 
It is not fair.” 

‘What a pity it is,” I said, rather bitterly, 
“that you don’t all look like Miss Eleanor 
Pyott!” 

At this outbreak, Hilly tenderly embraced me, 
and they all declared their unbounded affection; 
but I felt provoked with the world in general, 
and went moodily to bed. 

Mr. Denmore kindly insisted that my uncle 
should occupy the mansion during the full time 
for which he had engaged it; and we were, there- 
fore, just as comfortable as before, with the ad- 
dition of a very agreeable visitor. 

He had a habit of staring at me that was by 
no means pleasant, but as his conversation was 
most frequently addressed to my little cousin 
Hilly, I could not construe this into anything 
flattering. He often asked questions, too, that 
struck me afterward as being very peculiar. 
One night, after gazing at me for a time, he in- 
quired if I ever walked in my sleep; and on my 
replying with an astonished negative, he looked 
disappointed. I began to think Mr. Denmore a 
little out of his mind, and avoided him as much 
as possible. 

But one evening, just at sunset, as I stood 
beneath the boarded window, whither I had a 
habit of straying of late, Mr. Denmore suddenly 
appeared beside me. 

‘‘Have you ever visited the haunted room?” 
he asked, abruptly, fixing upon me what I im 
agined to be a most penetrating gaze. 

“No,” I replied, without thinking, ‘that is— 
yes,” I stammered, ‘let me go, Mr. Denmore!” 
for he stood directly in my path. 

‘Where did you find the will?” he continued, 
without heeding my request. 

“In the pocket,” I replied, mechanically. I 
felt that I was behaving like a fool, and I made 
a strange effort to recover my dignity; but it 
failed, and I burst into tears. 

Mr. Denmore took my hand with respectful 
tenderness, and led me to a rustic seat that stood 
near. 

“T owe you more, Miss Entwick,” said he, 
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“than I can ever repay. 
this mystery explained. How could you con- 
trive to make yourself so exact a personation of 
my aunt, all save the wrinkles? You did not 
mean to be cruel in thus exciting me?” 

“Why, how could I know you were there?” I 
replied, with some spirit, for I was quite pro- 
yoked at this absurdity. 

“True,” he replied, with a smile at his own 
unreasonableness, “‘but I am most anxious to 
hear the story.” 

I told him the whole foolish affair, from be- 
ginning to end; but interrupting me, as I dwelt 
upon my own folly, he declared that he fully 
believed me to have been heaven sent; and that 
but for ‘‘my folly,” as I was pleased to call it, 
the will would, most probably, never have been 
discovered. 

There was an embarrassing pause; and I rose 
to go to the house, but Mr. Denmore detained me. 

“You have already done me an inestimable 
favor,” he began, “but I have still another to 
ask,” 

I called myself conceited, and tried to remem- 
ber my nose; but I could not help imagining 
what he meant from his manner. 

“Rebecca!” he whispered, ‘will you promise 
to brighten, with your presence, the old mansion 
you have been the means of restoring?” 

“T thought,” I replied, in confusion, ‘that 
Hilly e 

“Miss Hildegarde is a very pretty child,” said 
he, “and I have had most delightful conversa- 
tions with her, of which you were the subject.” 
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“T!” T exclaimed, in unfeigned astonishment. 
“Yes, you,” he replied, pressing the hand of 
which he had somehow contrived to possess him- 


3 self, ‘I loved you,” he continued, ‘‘the first time 


I saw you, for your resemblance to one who has 
been to me more than a mother; and I have be- 
come better acquainted with you than you im- 
agine through your little cousin. All that she 
told me confirmed my first impression; and the 
discovery of your ‘masquerading folly,’ to use 
your own words, has filled me with the deepest 
gratitude. But you have not answered my ques- 
tion?” 

What followed is of no consequence to any one 
but myself; suffice it to say that, in proper time, 
my uncle and cousins were duly informed; but 
they perversely refused to be astonished. They 
all declared that they had had a presentiment of 
this from the beginning; and uncle Althorpe 
mischievously asked if he had not prophecied 
that I would “do?” 

When Mr. Denmore followed me home to be 
inspected by those more near and dear to me, he 
passed the ordeal with credit; and no very long 
time elapsed ere I was installed mistress of the 
old mansion. 

Strange to relate, none of my five beautiful 
cousins have ever married; while I have gained 
a prize which I believe any one of them would 
willingly have appropriated. I do not regret 
my masquerade; and I have become reconciled 
to my nose, for I believe that, had it been at 
all different, I should never have found my hus- 


} band. 
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BY THE LATE WILLIAM RODERICK LAWRENCE. 





Tue hours are bid to speed, 
And swiftly, surely lead 
Adown a troubled stream. 


Some rosy in their glow, 
Some gliding fast, some slow, 
An ever changing dream. 


Joy-laden many are, 
When suffering is far; 
These are the rosy hours. 


But some with evil fraught, 
Speed on unwish’d, unsought, 
And fall in bitter showers. 
These breathe of Eden land, 
A bright and peaceful band, 
What transport do they bring? 
Anon in sorrow drest, 


The demon-cloud, unrest, 
Will on the spirits cling. 





And day succeeds the night, 
As darkness flees the light, 
So speed Time’s changing hours. 


Some golden in their hue, 
The dim veil shining through, 
Like gems or blushing flowérs. 


Our Father’s word they heed, 
And joy or sorrow speed, 
As His love deemeth best. 


The brightest we would choose, 
And many a lesson lose, 
Which to us might be blest. 


May they obey His will, 
Imparting good or ill, 
As He alone may tell. 
Which in His discipline 
We need to purge of sin, 
“Who doeth all things well.” 











IMPERISHABLE BEAUTY. 





BY T. 8. 


ARTHUR. 





Ir was a very plain face. My eye rested upon 
it, for a moment or two, and then wandered 
away to the countenance of another maiden, 
whose beauty ravished the eyes of every be- 
holder; and as I gazed, with a feeling of delight, 
upon its transcending loveliness, an impulse of 
thankfulness stirred in my heart—thankfulness 
to the Creator of beauty. The first maiden sat 
alone; around the other stood a group of ad- 
mirers. So marked a constrast between the 
two, as well in features, as in the impression 
made thereby, excited, first, something like pity 
for her whom nature had endowed so poorly; 
and I turned to look at her again with a kinder 
feeling in my heart. 

There she sat, all alone. Yes, her face was 
very, very plain; but it did not strike me as 
repulsive. The mouth, which had nothing of 
the ripe fulness that gave such an enamoring 
grace to the other maiden, was placid; and 
though not encircled by a perpetual wreath of 
smiles, calmly enthroned the gentle spirit of 
content. Her eyes were small, the lashes thin, 
and the arch above them faintly visible. Arch? 
I can scarcely give it that graceful designa- 
tion. I had not yet seen the expression of those 
eyes. As I looked toward her, with that strange 
consciousness of observation which all have re- 
marked, but which few can explain, she turned 
her eyes from another part of the room and 
looked at me. They did not flash brilliantly, nor 
strike me, at the first glance, as having in them 
anything peculiar. They were the common eye 
we meet at every turn—no soul in them. I give 
my first impression. My second was different. 
I had turned my eyes away; but something I 
had seen, caused them almost involuntarily to 
wander back to the maiden’s face. A friend 
whom I highly regarded—a young man of more 
than common worth—had crossed the room, and 
was standing before her. She had lifted her 
eyes to his face, and there was new light in 
them—not a dazzling, but a soft, winning light, 
that purity and love made almost beautiful. 

They were conversing, and I watched, for some 
time, the play of that unattractive countenance, 
unattractive no longer. 

“Ah!” said I, ‘there is a beautiful soul 
within a casket.” 


And as I spoke, thus, in the silence of my 
own thoughts, I looked toward the other maiden, 
who was still surrounded by a crowd of ad- 
mirers, 

‘‘Her beauty is wonderful!” I could not help 
the utterance of this tribute to her charms. Yet 
scarcely had I spoken the words, when she 
turned to one of the group which had gathered 
about her, a slight curl of unlovely scorn upon 
her lips, and threw at him an arrowy word that 
wounded as it struck. She saw that it hurt, 
and a gleam of pleasure went forth from her 
brilliant eyes. 

A filmy veil came between my eyes and that 
countenance, which, a little while before, had 
shone upon me with a loveliness that was abso- 
lutely enchanting. I turned again to the other 
maiden. My friend still stood before her, and 
her eyes were lifted to his face. She was utter- 
ing some sentiments—what, I did not hear—but 
they must have been good and beautiful in con- 
ception, to have filled every lineament with such 
a winning grace. 

“Ah!” said I, the real truth dawning upon 
my mind, ‘here is the inner, imperishable 
beauty. The beauty, which, instead of losing 
its spring-time freshness, forever advances to- 
ward eternal youth.” 

A few weeks later, and my friend communi- 
cated to me the intelligence, that his heart had 
been won by the charms of this unattractive 
maiden. Once he had been a worshipper at 
the other shrine—the shrine of beauty; and | 
knew that, only a few months before, hand and 
heart were ready to be offered. Accepted they 
would have been, for he had personal beauty, 
attractive manners, wealth, and above all, 4 
manly, honorable spirit. 

For all I had seen, I was scarcely prepared 
for this, The maiden might be good—I did not 
question that—but she was so homely; and this 
homeliness would be only the more apparent in 
$ contrast with his elegant exterior. It was almost 
} on my lip to remonstrate—to suggest this thought 
3 to his mind. But I prudently forebore. 
$ ‘You know her well, I hope.” I could not 
: help the utterance of this caution. 
$ ‘She is not thought to be beautiful,” he re 
i plied, seeming to perceive my thoughts, ‘indeed, 
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as to features, she is plain; yet, in person, she slip marred everything. I glanced back to the 


is tall, graceful, dignified, and with a carriage 
that a queen might envy.” 

This was true to the letter. I had not thought 
of it before. Nature had given at least this 
compensation. 

«But the higher beauty,” he added, ‘‘is of the 


young bride’s countenance; her pure soul was 
shining through it, like light through a veil. 
To me, she seemed at that moment more beau- 
tiful than the other; and far more worthy to be 
loved. 

The brilliantly beautiful maiden of whom I 


soul. All else issoon diminished. Scarcely has * have spoken, gave her hand in marriage about 


the blushing girl stepped forward through the 
opening door of womanhood, ere we see the 
lustre of her blossoming cheek beginning to 


tarnish in the social atmosphere, or to pale from ; imposing elegance. 


hideous disease. But the soul’s beauty dims 
not, wanes not, dies not. It is as imperishable 
as the soul itself. Our bodies die, but the soul 
is immortal.” 

“Tf she possesses this beauty?” 

“I know that she possesses it,” he answered, 
warmly. ‘“T have seen it looking forth from 
her eyes, wreathing about her lips, and giving 


to every lineament a heavenly charm. It is 
musical in every tone of her voice.” 

“Goodness alone is beautiful,” I said. 

“And she is good,” he replied. “I never 


met one who so rarely spoke of herself, or who 
seemed to take so loving an interest in humanity.” 


ay is God-like.” 
ot God the very source of all beauty? 
To be God-like, then, is to be beautiful. Ah!” 


he added, *“‘I have found, indeed, a treasure! 
Morning and evening I thank the good Giver, 
that he opened my eyes to see deeper than the 
unalluring surface. I was dazzled once, by a 
glittering exterior; but have a clear vision now.” 

“Win her and wear her, then,” I replied, “‘and 
may she be to you all your fancy pictures.” 

“She is won,” he answered, ‘“‘and I shall 
wear her proudly in the eyes of all men.” 

There was a world of surprise when it became 
known that my handsome friend was about 
leading his chosen bride to the marriage altar. 

‘How could he throw himself away upon such 
an ugly creature?” said one, coarsely. 

“He might have taken his choice from the 
loveliest,” remarked another. 

“He will tire of that face in a month. All 
the gold of Ophir would not bribe me to sit 
opposite to it for a year.” 

And so the changes rung. 

But my friend knew what he was doing. I 
was present at the wedding. 

“If she were not so homely,” I heard a lady 
remark, as she stood beside her hand young 
husband. ‘What can he see in her to love?” 

I turned and looked at the speaker. Nature 3 





s 
S 





the same time. Her husband was a young man 
of good character, kind feelings, and with suffi- 
cient income to enable them to live in a style of 
A series of gay parties was 
the social welcome given to the lovely bride. 
But such honor did not attend the nuptials of 
her plainer sister. 

A few years later, and the moral qualities of 
each were more apparent in their faces. I re- 
member meeting both, in company, ten years 
after their marriage. I was standing at one end 
of the room, when an over-dressed woman, with 
a showy face, came in, accompanied by a gentle- 
man whom I knew, not as an acquaintance, but 
as a man of business and the husband of the 
beauty. I should scarcely have recognized the 


S latter, but for him. What a change was there! 


At a distance, the face struck you as still beau- 
tiful, but on a closer view, the illusion vanished. 
The mouth had grown sensual, peevish, and ill- 
natured ; the eyes were bright, but the brightness 
repelled rather than attracted. After awhile, 
wondering at the change, I drew near and en- 
tered into conversation with her. The music of 
her voice I remembered. There was no music 
in it now; at least none for my ears. A certain 
abruptness in her manners, born of pride, or 
superciliousness, was to me particularly offen- 
sive. I tried her on various subjects, in order 
to bring out some better aspects of her character. 
The Swedish Nightingale had just been here, 
and had sung to my heart as no living man or 
woman had ever sung—I spoke of her. ‘Too 
artificial,” was the reply, with an air of critical 
vanity, that gave to my feelings a ripple of in- 
dignation. I referred to a new poem, remark- 
able for its purity of style; she coldly remarked 
with depreciation on some of its ‘special beauties, 
merely repeating, as I knew, a certain captious 
reviewer. I was in doubt whether she had read 
even a page of the book. Then I spoke of a 
lady present. She tossed her head, and arched 
her lip, saying, ‘‘She’s too fond of gentlemen’s 
attentions.” 

I varied still, my efforts, but to no good pur- 
pose. The more I conversed with her, the less 
beautiful became her face, for the unloveliness 


had been kind in giving her an attractive face; { : ‘of her true character was perpetually gleam- 
but the slight curl of contempt that was on her § ing through and spoiling the already sadly 
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marred features, I left her side, on the first good 3 ments. Not once during the evening did I hear 
opportunity, glad to get away. Ten years ago, ; a word from her lips that jarred the better feel- 
in all companies, she was the cynosure of every 3 ings. 
eye. The praise of her beauty was on every lip. “The good are beautiful!” Many times did 
But so changed was she now, that none bent to 3 this sentiment find spontaneous utterance in my 
do her reverence. I noticed her sitting alone, } thoughts as I looked upon her; and then turned 
with a discontented look, long after I had left ; my eyes to the discontented face of another, who 
my place by her side. Her husband, for all the ; a few years before carried off, in every company, 
attentions he paid her during the evening, might $ the palm of loveliness. 
have been unconscious of her presence. Yes, here was the imperishable beauty! 
But there was another lady in the room, who : Maiden! would you find this beauty? No mat- 
was, all the while, the centre of an admiring 3 ter if your features were not cast in classic 
circle. None, perhaps, considered her face beau- ; mould, this higher, truer beauty may be yours 
tiful; yet to every one who looked upon it, came : if you will seek for it in the denial of selfish- 
@ perception of beauty that associated itself with $ ness, and the repression of discontent. ‘The 
her individuality. In repose, her features were : good are beautiful.” Lay that up in your 
plain, yet not repulsive in the slightest par-: thoughts. Treasure it as the most sublime wis- 
ticular, But, when thought and feeling flowed } dom. 
into them, every eye was charmed. There was; Gather into the store-house of your minds sen- 
a@ nameless grace in her manner that gave ad- : timents of regard for others; and let your hands 
ditional power to the attractions of her coun- ; engage in gentle charities. To do good and to 
tenance. $ communicate forget not. If tempted to murmur, 
I was half in doubt, at first, of her identity, think of your many biessings; if to repine, of 
as I gazed upon her from a distant part of the} the thousands who are sick and in suffering 
room; she looked, in my eyes, so really beautiful. 3 Be humble, gentle, forgiving, and above all— 
But the presence of my old friend in the group, ; useful. These are the graces that shine through 





my old friend who had been wise enough to ; the outer coverings of the soul, and reveal them- 
prefer beauty of soul to beauty of face, removed } selves in light and loveliness to all we) 
all questions, and passing over, I added another The good never grow homely as they grow 
to the circle, which had gathered around her. old, The outer eye may become dim, and the 

There was nothing obtrusive in her conversa- cheek lose its freshness, but in the place of 
tion; nothing of conscious pride; but a calm, ; earthly charms will come a spiritual beauty, 
and, at times, earnest utterance of true senti- $ unfading as eternity. 





COME HOME. 


BY ADA M. KENNICOTT. 


Come home, and I will rouse the fire-light, burning > Farewell! for even now blest voices calling, 

So dim and cold upon the hearth-stone now; Float with clear cadence thro’ the ether dome; 
Would I might see thee once again returning, And music sweet, in silvery showers falling, 

With the old light upon thy glorious brow! Speaks to my spirit sad—come home—come home! 


There are green graves down in the mossy meadows, And I will gather up my soul’s few treasures, 
And grass-grown hillocks ’neath the marble cold, Purer are they for grief’s baptismal tears, 

Where still hearts sleep within the Summer shadows, That I may join the angel-chaunted measures, 
And the white shroud which Winter doth unfold. Which float unceasing down the vele of years. 


Come home! I wake in the still night to listen Yet when for thee, life’s glad, exultant sun-light, 
For thy firm foot-step, and glad, welcome voice; Is slowly fading in deep gathering gloom; 

I watch for thee, while the dew-drops that glisten, And thou dost come in the fast-falling twilight, 
Pearls fallen from angel-lips—bid earth rejoice. $ Sad and repentant to each shadowed tomb; 


Thou wilt not come, for pleasant spells enthral!l thee; Then, though I dwell within the portals golden, 
Thou art too weak from thy new joys to roam. Yet will I call thee o’er the sapphire sea; 

Oh! are there no regrets that would recall thee And thou shalt know whose voice, like echoes olden, 
Unto the living and the dead? Come home! Comes with the night-wind and the stars—to thee. 


Thou'rt with the gay, each noble impulse spurning, Unto these mansions, amid bliss supernal, 
Quenching old mem’ries in Love’s Lethean foam ; Where rest the weary, never more to roam, 
While my lone heart, with wild and bitter yearning, There will I call thee, o’er the hills eternal, 
Sighs with the night-wind and the stars—come home. And thon, beloved, wilt come home—come home! 








THE OUTCAST. 
A ROMANCE OF THE BLUE RIDGE. 


BY MRS. E. D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH, AUTHOR OF ‘‘THH LOST HEIRESS,” ‘¢INDIA,” ‘¢VIVIA,” 
“THE DESERTED WIFE,” ‘‘RETRIBUTION,” ETC. 


tered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1857, by T. B. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court of 
- the Unjted States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 


CHAPTER FIRST. 3 tion of the carriage, seemed to invite. From this 
reverie I was at length aroused by my indulgent 


$ companion, who, laying her hand upon my arm, 
Is this the hall? The nettle buildeth bowers, 


THE MYSTERY. 


Where loathsome toad and beetle black are seen! and pointing across me through the window on 
Are these the chambers? Fed by darkest showers, . 3 

The shiny worm hath o’er them crawling been! : the right, said, se 
Is this the home? The owlet’s dreary cry, “I wish you to observe that house. 


Pate thet acing mapes 0 dosed vegty! Beets, We had just slowly reached the summit of the 
Eaxxy in the autumn of 18—, we were jour-; mountain, and the carriage had stopped to 
neying leisurely through the majestic and beau- 3 breathe the horses. I looked out at the window 
tiful mountain and valley scenery in the interior; on the right. It was yet early enough in the 
of Virginia. evening, and there was light enough left to see, 
It was near the close of a golden October day ; pitching precipitately down below us, a flight of 
that we reached the picturesque little village of § cliffs, the bases of which were lost in abysses of 
Hillsborough, situated upon a very high point; twilight gloom and foliage, and the circular 
of land, and in the midst of abrupt, rocky, tree-} range of which swept round in a ring, shutting 
capped peaks, with green dents of very fertile; in a small, but deep and cup-shaped, valley. 
soil between. It was a town of rocks—founded } Down in the deeps of this darkening vale loomed 
upon rocks—hemmed in by rocks—the dwelling- § luridly a large old farm-house of red sandstone. 
houses, out-houses, fences, pig-pens, chicken-} The prevalent tone of the picture was gloom. 
coops, all built of rocks of every conceivable } Down into a reverie about the deep, dark vale, 
variegated hue. It was, indeed, a beautiful and 3 and darker house, swooped my fancy again. The 
brilliant piece of mosaic work, up and down a: carriage was in slow motion. I drew in my 
ground of shaded green. It was as radiant and $ head. 4, 
many colored as the forest in autumn, and flashed ‘Did you notice the house?” 
and sparkled in the golden sun like an open “Yes; and through that deep sea of dark and 
casket of jewels. $ floating shadows, itself the densest shadow, it 
We reached the quaint old inn in time for a 3 looms like some dark phantom, some ghost of a 
late dinner. There we expected to meet the car- § dead home " 
riage of a friend who resided at a farm about five: ‘Say a murdered home.” 
miles distant across the mountain, and at whose; <I wish you wouldn’t break a well-rounded 
house we were going to spend a few weeks. We 3 sentence with any sort of improvement—ghost 
found our friend, Mrs. Fairfield, waiting gor us, ; of a dead home about to melt away again in the 
and as soon as dinner was over we set out for} surrounding gloom.” 
Cedar Cliffs. Our road lay west through a sav-; ‘Well said—better even than you think. Yet 
agely beautiful country, breaking itself up to- $that old, half ruined farm-house is the centre of 
ward a lofty range of blue mountains encircling $ one of the largest, most beautiful, fertile, highly- 
the western horizon, and behind which glowed : cultivated, and productive estates in all Virginia. 
and burned the crimson sunset sky. If you saw it under the noonday summer sun, 
We approached the celebrated pass of the ; you would see a variegated ground-view of vast 
Bear’s Walk, from the highest point of which : fields of wheat and rye, yellow and ripening for 
an extensive view of the valley was afforded. As; the harvest; corn, green, waving in the sun; 
we began to ascend the mountain, I fell into one : red-blossomed clover, pastures of blue grass 
of those indolent, pleasant, but rather selfish re- : rolling down the sides of the hills behind us, 
veries, which the gathering shadows of twilight, 3 and stretching out on all sides of the old house, 
the darkening scene, and the heavy, sleepy mo- 3 and disappearing under the bow of the circular- 
Vou. XXXIII.—2 83 
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‘bounding of mountains. You hear now the mel- 
lowed tinkle of a waterfall, which, springing 
from the cliffs we have just left, flows down the 
side of the rocks, and reaching the bottom of the 
cup-like vale, spreads itself into many little, 
clear rills well watering its fertile fields, red 
pasturage, and heavy woods. This estate, with 
its fine water, its wealth of iron ore and coal in 
the encircling mountains, its abundance of game 
in the forest and fish in the river, and its im- 
mense water-power, is one of the most valuable 
in the Southern states. Yet in the midst of that 
wealthy and highly-cultivated plantation stands 
the homestead itself a desolation!” 

‘*Then the shadowy view of it is after all the 
best. Now that you have directed attention to 
this dark phantom of a home looming luridly 
from the deep shadows, I warrant that we shall 
hear you say that this uncouth jumble of rough 
hewn red sandstone and miscellaneous rubbish 
is no less a place than Lingston Lawn, Pomfret 
Park, or some other style of sonorous sound.” 

“‘No—it is only Hickory Hall.” 

“Oh, yes! one of the oldest mansion-houses 
in the states—the residence, since 1610, of the 
oldest branch of the Lingstons, the Doverfields, 
or some other great family, with nothing ieft but 
their great name and great need.” 

“On the contrary, Hickory Hall is only the 
home of the Wallravens, and has been so for 
only a hundred years.” 

‘*Exactly—precisely—I said that. Hickory 
Hall, for upward a hundred years, the seat of 
the Wallravens, an old family, with nothing left 
but their old name. And now I understand why 
the homestead is in ruins, while the farm is in 
the very highest state of cultivation!” 

‘Why, I pray you?” 

*‘T will undertake to say that all these well- 
cultivated fields, rolling in richness from hence 
to the horizon, belong to an ‘industrious, intel- 
ligent, and enterprising’ Yankee purchaser and 
settler, who came here some five or six years ago 
peddling mouse-traps, and has now become pos- 
sessed of all this land, and whose substantial, 
square-built, red brick house stares one out of 
countenance somewhere over yonder by the side 
of the main road leading to market.” 

“Wrong again. 





Hugh Wallraven is one of § 
the wealthiest, if not the very wealthiest man in 3 


Good! why does he not erect upon this favored 
spot a palace of white marble, with terraces, con- 
servatories, pleasure gardens, fountains, groves? 
Fill his palace with the most beautiful and per- 
fect works of mechanism, in the way of furni- 
ture, to be procured in Europe and Asia—with 
the rarest works of art of ancient or modern 
times—his conservatories with the richest exotics 
of all climes—his gardens with the finest vege- 
tables—his orchards with the utmost perfection 
of fruit? If I were he, with one million of dol- 
lars, I would introduce every new improvement 
in farming, grazing, stock breeding—I would 
import the best specimens of cattle, horses, poul- 
try.. I would have Welsh ponies, Scotch draft 
horses, English hunters, and Arabian coursers. 
Oh! I would make myself and so many other 
people so happy! One million! Oh! stop— 
don’t speak to me yet—just let me revel in the 
idea of one million to lavish on this magnificent 
spot.” 

‘‘Why you unsophisticated little blockhead!” 

‘But why then does not this Mr. Wallraven— 
or rather, Judge Wallraven, or Gen. Wallraven— 
for I never heard of a planter, of any import- 
ance, reaching a certain period of life, without 
some title of distinction—why does not Gov. 
Wallraven do something with one million?” 

‘*He has done something—his farm is the best 
cultivated in the state.” 

“Yes! but it should be the best stocked—the 
best in every particular—the model farm.” 

‘*Mr. Wallraven is a very aged man.” 

‘Ah! he is Mr., then.” 

“Of course. People do not confer honors of 
any sort upon men like him!” 

‘Men like him! He is a bad man, then? 
perhaps a criminal, whose immense wealth and 
powerful family connections have enabled him 
to cheat the State prison of its due!” 

‘*Mr. Wallraven has never been charged with, 
or even suspected of, a crime——” 

‘Ta his own proper person. ‘The sins of the 
father shall be visited upon the children.’ His 
father, perhaps——” 

‘Possessed a name that was a synonyme for 
high honor and sterling integrity—his son, with 


: his name, has inherited his reputation and cha- 


racter of strict truth and honesty.” 
*‘Ah! that is it, then! He does not cheat at 


Virginia. His fortune is estimated, with what : cards, and therefore he has not won any of the 


truth I know not, at one million.” 
“Possible! 

private fortune in the country.” 
It is said to be true, however.” 


“One million! why in the world, then, does : 


I did not think there was such a) 
: raven, of the sterling integrity, and the pounds 
; sterling, do something?” 


} prizes in the game of life. But to return to my 


first question. Why does not this Mr. Wall- 


‘‘He is the best agriculturist in the state—it 


NY . . . . . . 
he not ‘put up a decent house? A decent house! * is his ruling passion—his occupation.” 
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“And he lives in a wretched, old, ruinous? and ad-dress—‘the courtier’s, scholar’s, soldier’s, 


Why doesn’t he improve his place?” 
He is an aged man of sixty 


house? 

“Pertinacious! 
years.” 

“Yes! Isee! And he has no children—that 
circumstance paralyzes his energies even more 
than old age!” 

“How you jump to conclusions! He has a 
son and daughter!” 

‘‘Hum—hum—ah! well, but, sixty years old! 
His son and daughter must themselves be mar- 
ried, and settled off, and have children—and so, 
at last, he is a solitary old man, with no motive 
for improving and embellishing his homestead— 
the old house, if it will keep out the rain, is 
quite good enough, he thinks, for the short life 
of the solitary old grandfather.” 

“Utterly wrong! His children, though past 
their early youth, are both still single.” 

I paused for a moment, and then a luminous 
idea lighted up the whole subject, and I ex- 
claimed, triumphantly, 

“Now I have it! Now I certainly have it! 
He is one of those unnatural monsters, a miser! 
Of course! why, surely! Why did I not see it 
at once? How it explains everything that was 
difficult to understand now! How clear that an- 
swer to the enigma makes all obscurity! How 
consistent all seeming contradictions! Certainly! 
He is a miser! That does not prevent him being 
a man of strict honesty, sterling integrity—yet, 
most certainly, he is a miser; and ‘people do not 
confer titles of distinction upon men like him!’ 
Yes, he is a miser! That is the manner in which 
he has amassed his immense property! That is 
also the reason why his house is suffered to fall 
to ruins while his farm is well cultivated—the 
farm will make returns, but the house will not. 
He has also half starved, half clothed, and half 
educated his children. They have grown up 
coarse, uncouth, ignorant, unfit for good society. 
They are consequently not well received, and 
even if they were disposed to marry, he would 
not portion his daughter, or establish his son 
in business. That is the answer to the whole 
enigma! Now say that I have no quickness of 
apprehension !” 

“Wonderful!” 

“Ah! I have my inspirations sometimes!” 

“Stupendous!” 

‘You are making fun of me!” 

“Hem! listen. His son, Constant Wallraven, 
graduated at a Northern University, and made 
the grand tour of the Eastern continent, accom- 


eye, tongue, sword.’ His daughter, Constantia 
Wallraven, is one of the most beautiful and ele- 
$ gant of women, with one of the best cultivated 
$ minds I ever met.” 

‘You surprise and perplex me more and more 
—handsome, accomplished, wealthy, in the prime 
$ of life, and have never been married! but perhaps 
it is they who are cold?” 

“Not so. They have ardent temperaments and 
warm affections.” 

“Then they are, take them all in all, not easily 
matched, and, of course, they are fastidious!” 

“T think not; I am sure not! for, listen again, 
some years ago Constant fell in love with the 
beautiful daughter of a poor day laborer—a 
$ poor, miserable fellow who hired in harvest, or 
: in very busy times, to work in the field with the 
3 negroes.” 
$ «Ah! now it comes!” 

«‘Constant wished to marry her.” 

“Well?” 

‘He offered himself to the girl.” 

“Well?” 

‘And the poor, abjectly poor, father threat- 
ened to shoot the son of the millionaire if he 
caught him near his hut again.” 

“The poor father could not believe in his 
daughter’s good fortune. He suspected the 
young man of evil designs?” 

“Possibly. If he did him that wrong, he was 
quickly undeceived—for the very next day Hugh 
Wallraven, the father, called at the hut of the 
poor day laborer, and asked the hand of his 
; daughter, Ellen Dale, for his son and heir; and 
$ the poor man, with a blush of indignation, refused 
Sit!” 
$ «You astonish me!” 


$ 


: “Hugh Wallraven then offered to settle fifty 
$ thousand dollars on the maiden, if her father 
3’ would permit the match; and the pauper father 
$ refused!” 

3 You astound me! You positively do! What 
Scould have been the poor man’s motive—en- 
3 mity ?” 

3 «No! the poor creature wept bitterly while 
refusing his daughter to the son of his best 
friend and patron—and such was Hugh Wall- 
raven to Thomas Dale.” 

«Perhaps this Constant Wallraven was a love- 
child, and the poor but honest and sternly cor- 
rect father of a family upon that account despised 
; and rejected the alliance!” 
$ “Did I not say that Hugh Wallraven had 


s 


3 
: 
s 











panied by a clergyman salaried to attend him. } never been charged or even suspected of crime 
s . 

You never saw a handsomer or more magnifi- } or vice? No! Constant was the son of his mar- 

cent-looking man, or one of more perfect dress < riage; and here it is well to inform you that the 
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father for his whole life, and the children from 
an early age, have been members in good stand- 
ing—for persons in their condition—of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal church. If ever a family lived 
up to a Christian standard, it is the Wallravens.” 

«And yet, notwithstanding their wealth, intel- 
ligence and piety, the poorest day laborer, who 
is bound to them besides by a debt of gratitude 
and love, will not ally with one of his family!” 

«Even so.” 

‘What can be the reason of this proscription? 
some horrible hereditary affliction. Yes! that 
must be it—insanity perhaps!” 

“Worse far than that!” 

** Blindness!” 

“Infinitely worse than that!” 

‘Some loathsome disease such as we read of 
in the East—leprosy !” 

‘¢Worse even than that, or any disease, or any 
sin, is this one incurable, fatal family calamity!” 

“Come, there is a story connected with this 
doomed family—this dark phantom of a dead 
home a 


“Of a murdered home, as I said before. Yes, 


there is a dark, dreadful story—a domestic 
tragedy!” é 
‘Will you tell it to me?” 


‘‘Yes—or rather you shall know it! It is in- 
evitable that you should hear it—perhaps an un- 
just version of it, and as one very, very near 





to-morrow, after breakfast, of which we think 
now, and of which we shall dream to-night. We 
are just agreeably chilly, hungry, and tired 
enough to anticipate thorough enjoyment from 
the glowing fire, the hot supper, and the soft 
bed that shortly awaits us; and curious enough 
to wonder in detail what each will be like. 

At the end of a long journey, commend me to 


an arrival at a country house at dark, where 


every sort of comfort will be enhanced by the 
most affectionate welcome. Gently pleasing fan- 
cies and feelings, like these, half forgotten child- 
ish emotions of wonder and curiosity about small 
things, possessed my mind, chasing from it com- 


§ pletely all dark and weird imaginings awakened 


by the Phantom House in the Vale of Solitude. 

Almost immediately after the carriage stopped, 
we saw a light glancing behind the closed Veni- 
tian blinds of the house, and immediately the 
front door opened, and a lantern emerged and 
came to meet us, followed by a long, dark shadow 
that flitted, fantastically, hither and thither, be- 
hind it. It was Gulliver, the old gardener, who 
opened the gate and assisted us to alight. Mary 
(Mrs. Fairfield) gave us in charge of a colored 
chamber-maid, who conducted us to a pleasant 
bed-room, fragrant with the smell of dried herbs, 
and agreeably warmed by a bright and cheerful 
fire. 

Soon as we had bathed and changed our 


and dear to me is intimately connected with the 3 clothes, Mary came and conducted us down to 
whole affair, in justice to him you shall have the $ supper in one of those comfortable and agree- 
truth. We are near Cedar Cliffs now. In a few 3 able rooms that young and tasteful housekeepers 
minutes we shall reach the house.” Sare so fond of perfecting. A coal fire glowed 
It was dusk. } redly through the polished steel bars of a large 
There is something mysteriously pleasing to grate, the bright light of a solar lamp, standing 
me in approaching in the dusk of the evening a 3 upon the tea-table, flashed down upon an eiegant 
strange country house, in which I expect to stay $ tea-service of chased silver and white china 
awhile. arrayed upon a snowy damask cloth. It was 
As the carriage stopped before the house about ; an enviable room indeed. 
to become our temporary home, we looked out: By the side of the fire, in a spring-bottomed 
with vague interest and curiosity into the black- $ arm-chair, sat a gentleman whose appearance 
néss of the night; but we could discover nothing $ instantly interested me. He was of medium 
but indistinct and shadowy shapes, suggestive 3 height, of slight, but elegant figure, and his 
of a massive dwelling-house, with out-buildings, 3 fair, wan complexion, spiritual countenance, and 
and trees, and hills, and a back-ground of lofty 3 golden locks, 
mountains, looming dark, darker. and darkest, “Did a ghastly contrast bear” 
into the murky sky. There was such an absorb-? to the black hue of his mourning dress. This 
ing obscurity swallowing up everything. There } gentleman arose with a languid grace, and came 
was such a shadowy interest—such a stimulus} to receive us; and when Mary named me to 
to curiosity—such a field for imagination in all ; “Mr. Fairfield,” her husband, he welcomed me 
so vague and undefined. It is the charm of the $ with easy kindness. 
unknown—the glamour of the terra incognita, 3 We then took our places at the table. It was 
that attracts us. impossible, however, not to observe the expres- 
It seems like dream-land—like childhood come } sion of profound, incurable sorrow upon the 
back. And then there is the cheerful anticipa-} countenance of this young man. It was impos- 
tion of exploring the new scenes, by daylight, } sible not to wonder how Mary herself could 
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preserve any remnant of cheerfulness by the 
side of this heart-crushing despair. It seemed 
too deep, too great to leave him a thought of 
struggling against it, or concealing it. Yet, 
habitual politeness, feelings of hospitality, or 
benevolence, made him very kindly attentive to 
me; and I never saw anything so sad, so moving 
to tears, as his smile. Indeed, I was already 
beginning to be painfully, strongly, interested 
in this young gentleman—more strongly than I 
like to be in man, woman, or child, over whose 
destiny I can exert no control for their happi- 
ness. And when I turned from his wan, spiritual 
countenance, to that of Mary, at the head of the 
table, I thought that her happy, youthful face, 


‘‘Assuredly. Mary, love, order the carriage. 
Dying at last. Thank God!” 

Mary had hastily left the room, and soon re- 
turned with his cloak and hat. 

Fairfield quickly donned them, and, accom- 
panied by the old man, left the house. 

After they had gone, Mary Fairfield walked 
about in a state of half-suppressed excitement 
such as I had never seen her betray. She 
seemed to have forgotten me altogether, for 
$ which I could not blame her. Presently, sud- 
denly stopping, she asked, ‘‘ Dear, are you tired?” 

Feeling myself really fatigued and somewhat 
de trop, I answered, ‘ Yes.” 


“T will attend you to your room,” she said, 





so full of health, intelligence, and cheerful don- 3 and, taking up a candle that she herself had 
hommie, must exercise a wholesome, if an unseen, ; left burning on the side-table, when she came 
influence upon her suffering companion. ¢ in with Mr. Fairfield’s cloak, she preceded me 
An incident that occurred that evening, further ; up stairs, and into my room, where we found 
excited my wonder and interest. We had left 2 the fire still burning, and a negro girl waiting. 
the supper table, which was cleared away, and § **You may go, Blanch,” said Mrs. Fairfield to 
gathered around the fire, which had been replen- § : the woman, who immediately left the room; and 


ished, and glowed brightly, when a knock at the 
front-door was heard, and soon after the parlor- 
door was opened, and an old man stood within 
it. 

He was very tall, very broad-shouldered; but 


stooping, either with sorrow or infirmity. He ; 


was clothed in deep mourning—his left hand 
leaned heavily on a stout, gold-headed cane, 
while with his right hand he tremblingly lifted 
from his venerable head his hat, which he held 
in his hand, revealing by the action a brow, 
ploughed deep by sorrow or remorse, and hair 


white as the driven snow. There was an air of $ 
deep humiliation, of piteous deprecation, in his } 


whole manner and appearance, most painful to 
witness in one so aged, and, in every other re- 
spect, so venerable. Neither Mary nor Mr. 
Fairfield arose to receive this visitor—nor, by 
look or gesture showed any sort of respect for 
him—only Mary looked sadly down at her hands, 
and Mr. Fairfield said, kindly, but gravely, 

‘“*How do you do, Mr. Wallraven?” 

“‘Mr. Wallraven!” thought I, giving a covert, 
but piercing glance, at the aged and stooping 
figure standing, hat in hand, so deprecatingly 
at the door. 

‘Ferdinand, she is dying at last—come to her, 
she is dying!” he said. 

“Dying!” echoed Mary. 

‘Thank God!” fervently exclaimed Mr. Fair- 
field, with the first look of hope I had yet seen 
on his wan face. 


“Yes, dying. Will you come?” repeated the : 


old man, as he trembled over his staff. ‘Will 


you come?” 


’ then, “TI can unhook your dress, dear,” she 
kindly said to me. 

I wished to try her, to see whether she was 
$ really concerned at a circumstance, for which 
$she had just thanked God so fervently. I 
turned suddenly, and squeezing her hand hear- 
tily, said, 

‘Mary, I have fallen half in love with your 
husband—do you care?” 

“‘Oh! darling, don’t jest. He is ill—his con- 
stitution has received a severe shock—he is 
heart-broken.” 

And now I saw by her countenance that a 
great deal of her cheerfulness and bonhommie 
in his presence was nothing more than self-con- 
trol. 

A violent knocking at the front-door sum- 
3moned her in haste from the room. It was 
about fifteen minutes before she returned. She 
was bonneted and cloaked for a journey, and 
she held in her hand a large old letter. 

“They have sent the carriage back for me, 
dear,” she said. ‘I shall probably be absent 
all night, but you are at home you know. 





) 
3 
$ Blanch will attend to all your orders—and, 


3 dear, here is a letter. It is one that Ferdinand 
: wrote to me on the eve of our engagement—he 
: called it his confessions. It is only his expla- 
; nation of certain dreadful circumstances that 
troubled me before our marriage, and that 
S trouble you now. I have Ferdinand’s consent 
; to leave it with you. Read it. It will tell you 
$ all you wish to know. It will engage you during 
® my absence, and, when I return, you will know 
} —the end!” 
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She kissed me and was gone. I looked at him again and more attentively. 
I had been very tired and sleepy; but there ; There was more suffering than scorn revealed in 
was no sleep for me then until I had read the ’ the charming curves of his mouth—a mouth that 
manuscript. I trimmed my fire—drew a candle- } would have been perfectly beautiful, had not the 
stand to my side—and, with my feet upon the } lips been too closely compressed and the corners 
fender, opened the manuscript that was to let ‘too sadly declined. I gazed at him under the 








me into the secret of the “‘Phantom House.” influence of a sort of fascination. Yes, there 
was more sorrow than hauteur darkly written 
upon that young regal brow. My heart warmed, 
CHAPTER SECOND. glowed toward him with a mysterious and irre- 
WOLFGANG WALLRAVEN, $ sistible sympathy that compelled me to saunter 
His face is dark, but very quiet; im. i i 
pty Aan oe dd —_ es toward him (This was in the recess between 
Of a great cannon. Joun Srexune. the morning and afternoon sessions, a period 
Heed him not, though he seem which—with the exception of a few minutes at 
Eo hndecd ty he ame ’ ‘ the dinner table—he always spent at his solitary 


But ’twill pass away. Barry Cornwall. $ studying desk.) I sauntered toward him slowly 


I po not know what was the power that at- ’—for I felt in some degree like an intruder— 
tracted me so strongly, so inevitably, so fatally, : engaged in opposite and contradictory thoughts 
to Wolfgang Wallraven: whether it was magnet-$ and feelings. My intellect was seeking to ex- 
ism, sorcery, or destiny—or whether it were the $ plain the mystery of his solitude and reserve, 
gloom and mystery of his manner and appear- ; and to excuse my own intrusion, by this reason- 
ance. Certain it is that there was a glamour in } ing, . 
his dark and locked-up countenance and in the} “He is the eldest son and heir of an im- 
smouldering fierceness of his hollow eyes that : mensely wealthy Virginia planter. He is of an 
irresistibly drew me on to my fate. He did not g old, haughty family, and has been accustomed 
seek my acquaintance—he sought the society of 3 to ‘sovereign sway and masterdom’ all his life. 
no one. On the contrary, he withdrew himself : He is now, however, in a genuine republican 
into solitude—into surliness. This was unusual $ school—thank heaven all our schools, acade- 
in a schoolboy, and it made him very unpopular. } mies, and colleges, are republican—and he finds 
To me, however, his sullen reserve and surly 3} himself in a mixed company of sons whose 
manner had more interest, more fascination, pe peddled needles and thread about the 
than the openest and blandest demonstrations 3 town, and whose mothers sold apples under the 
of social affection from any of the other boys: trees, and made fortunes at it; and, with his 
could have. There was evidently something $ senseless and anti-republican, Virginian hauteur, 
behind and under it. He was not all outside. }he thinks himself above these, and withdraws 
Perhaps he piqued my curiosity, or interested $ himself from them. Ah! I know these proud, 
some feeling more profound than mere curiosity. $ aristocratic Virginians well. My haughty uncle 
I inquired about him. was a Virginian, and emigrated to Louisiana. 

“Who is he? Where did he come from?” Upon the part of his school-mates, some are 

ny J he “ a haughty oe a at son } proud as himself, and will not make unwelcome 
and heir of an immensely wealthy Virginian. 3 advances; while some are only vain and con- 
You can’t make anything of him; let him alone.” 3 ceited, ashamed of the newness of their wealth, 

i turned my eyes on him. He was sitting at $ sore upon that point, secretly honoring old re- 
his distant desk—a single, solitary desk in the 3 spectability, and fearful of being suspected of 
farthest corner of the school-room. His elbow } courting it, will not seek the acquaintance of 
ree a - desk—his brow supported upon } this young aristocrat, lest they be so misunder- 

is left palm—his eyes bent upon the book lying $ stood. With me, however, it is different. My- 
open before him—his dark, rich locks hanging $ self descended from Lord B——, Governor of 
over his fingers. Colonial Virginia—the possessor of a handsome 

‘Why does the professor give him that dis- 3 patrimonial estate in Alabama, when I shall 
tant, single desk, apart from all the other boys? come of age—and the heir egqueent of an im- 
Seems to me that would make him unsocial.” mense sugar plantation and several hundred 

“Why? It is his choice. The young prince resident negroes—I need not fear to approach 
is an aristocrat, and does not choose to sit upon $ this young gentleman upon at least an equal 
a form and mix with other boys. I say you had $ footing.” 
better let him alone. You can do nothing with So I reasoned, as I said, to account for his 
him.” ‘reserve, and to excuse my own intrusion. But 
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my feelings utterly revolted against my thoughts. } surely that I had made a favorable impression 
My head might think what it pleased, but my 3 ; upon the queer, difficult boy. 
heart felt certain that pride of place had nothing I was undeceived, however, when, with a dry 
to do with the surliness of the strange, lonely boy. } ‘Thank you,” he dropped the light of his beam- 
As I drew near him I felt a rising embarrass- ing eyes again upon his book. I almost fancied 
ment—a difficulty in addressing him to whom I} I saw two bright spots on the page, like reflee- 
had never yet spoken one word. Suddenly a tions cast from a sun-glass. There was nothing 
bright idea was inspired. I had by chance my } farther for me to do than turn and leave him. 
“Thucydides” in my hand. I approached his The school-bell also summoned us at that moment 
lonely desk, opened my book, and said, S to our afternoon studies. 

‘Mr. Wallraven, I have a favor to ask of you. My attraction to, my affection for that strange 
I am in a difficulty about a Greek particle. If $ g boy was rising almost to the height of a passion. 
you assist me I shall feel under a very great: < Never did a lover desire the affections of his 
obligation.” : ‘ sweetheart more than I did the friendship and 

Never shall I forget the effect of his pictu-$ confidence of my queer outlandish classmate. 
resque attitude and expression of countenance S Never did a lover scheme interviews with his 
as I stood by him. His form was turned from mistress more adroitly than I planned opportu- 
me, and toward the corner window against which } nities of conversing with Wolfgang, without 
his desk sat. He was leaning, as I said before, $ seeming to obtrude myself upon him. 
with his elbow on the desk—his head on his’ I felt as if, notwithstanding his extreme youth, 
hand, the fingers of which were lost amid dark, ; his rank, and his pride, he was by some circum- 
glossy locks, which drooped over his temples ; stance an object of compassion—but respectful 
and side-face, concealing his face at first from } compassion—as if, notwithstanding his handsome 
me; but, as I spoke, he quickly, as a startled $ person and fine intellect, he was in reality suf- 
raven, turned his head, and gave me a quick, 3 fering in heart and brain; and I felt as if, not- 
piercing glance from his light-grey, intensely : withstanding his proud reserve with me, I was 
bright eyes—a glance dilating as it gazed, until 3 his necessary medicine. I felt upon the whole 
it blazed like broad sheet lightning upon me. not disappointed with his reception of me. At 
had always thought his eyes dark till now. His § least the ice of non-intercourse was broken, and 
skin was so sallow—his hair, his eyebrows, his }I might at any time go to him with a Greek Ex- 
swooping eyelashes, such a jetty resplendent § : ercise and ask his assistance, which was certain 
black—that dark eyes were taken for granted. ; to be lent, and at each interview some little pro- 
When now, however, he raised the deep veils of 3 gress was sure to be made. It was true that I 
those long, black, sweeping lashes, light-grey } really never did need his assistance—my classic 
Saxon eyes, of that insufferable white fire, that $ attainments being good as his own—as he might 








vivid lightning, at once so fierce and se intense 
that none but Saxon eyes possess, flashed broadly 
forth upon me. He did not reply to me at first. 
I repeated my request. He silently took the 
book, examined the indicated passage, presently 
solved the difficulty, and returned the volume to 
my hand. As I received it and thanked him, I 
said, 

‘Mr. Wallraven, we stand in the same class 
every day. I trust that we shall become better 
acquainted.” 

He looked at me inquiringly. 

‘You know my name. I am the son of the 
late Gov. Fairfield, of Alabama, formerly of $ 
Fairfax county, Virginia. You, being of that } 
state, probably know something of that family, } 
or of the B——s, who are connections.” 

“Yes, I have heard of the Fairfields of Fair- $ 
fax, and I know the B——-s by reputation.” 

“Very well! Now you know who I am, I} 
shall be glad to cultivate your acquaintance, 
hoping that we may be friends,” said I, thinking ° 


have known, had he taken the trouble to think 
about me at all; but that appeal to his benevo- 
lence was the only manner in which it was possi- 
ble successfully to approach a haughty, reserved, 
but noble and generous nature, such as I felt his 
to be—one, too, so determinedly bent upon soli- 
tude. What slow progress I made, good heavens! 
At the end of six months our acquaintance had 
scarcely progressed beyond occasional conversa- 
$ tions, commencing with a Greek root. This was, 
however, much more ground than any other boy 
; held in his good graces. 
g At the end of the winter session, a very hand- 
$some travelling-carriage, with the Wallraven 
N < arms painted on its panels, drawn by a pair of 
N ’ splendid black horses, a well-dressed colored 
coachman, and a smart out-rider, arrived to con- 
svey Wolfgang Wallraven away. I thought— 
; nay, I am sure that he betrayed some emotion 
at parting with me. He went, and I also made 
3 hasty preparations to return by stage and steam- 
‘boat to my distant home in Alabama, where I 
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longed to meet again my lovely and beloved ; 
young sister, Regina. 3 

The end of the Easter holydays brought me 3 
back to school. There, shortly after my arrival, ; 
came Wolfgang Wallraven. He was more gloomy, 3 ; 
surly, and solitary, than ever, to all the other} 
boys; of me, however, he was more tolerant. In- ; 
deed, in the course of a month or so, our acquaint- 
ance began to take the form of intimacy; and, as 
his character began to develop itself to my view, 
never, I think, did I meet, in life or in books, so 
strange a being. If I had before been inclined 
to favor the philosophy of the dual mind, I should 
then have been in danger of being a convert to 
that theory. Two natures met, but did not mix 
or blend in him—two natures as opposite and 
antagonistical as was his fierce light-grey Saxon 
eyes and the sweeping jet-black lashes, brows 
and hair. If any one trait of character stood 
distinctly out, one day, it was certain that its 
very opposite, in all its strength, and even ex- 
cess of strength, would reveal itself the next. 

As his heart gradually, very gradually, un- 
folded itself to me—or rather to my sympathy, 
he would occasion me a succession of surprises, 
and even shocks—pleasing, painful, ecstatic, : 
agonizing, according to the nature and power § 
of new, opposite, and unexpected traits. 8 

He possessed the highest order of talent, but : 
exhibited a very erratic application. If, for one 
week, he applied himself concentratively to his 3 
studies, the next week he would be sure to throw 
aside his books, and pass inte the most distrait, 
ennuyee, and despairing mood conceivable, from : 
which no remonstrance, no reproof, of the master 
professor would arouse him. 

As time went on, I still made slow, but certain, 
progress in his affections; little and very preca- 
rious ground I held in his confidence; though 
still, in his manner to me, as in everything else, $ 
he was inconsistent, contradictory, incomprehen- ; 
sible, and often astounding. If, upon one occa- 3 
sion, he would treat me with unusual warmth of ; 
kindness, upon the next he would be sure to Su 
freeze up in the most frigid reserve. 3 

He was, indeed, a combination of the most dis- ; 
cordant elements. As I became intimate with 3 
him, I witnessed the most stupendous metamor- } 
phoses of character. A sovereign, overmastering $ N 








$6 
2 into my arms, or knock me down. 


I went to his room after school, by appoint- 
ment. I saw the boy who distributed, or rather 
carried around the letters through the house, 
coming down the stairs as I was going up, and, 
pausing only long enough to take a letter for 
myself from him, I hurried on, intending then 
to excuse myself to Wolfgang, and retire to my 
room to read my letter, which I saw was from 
my sister. But as I approached his room, the 
sound of suffocating sobs reached me, and, 
throwing open the door, I went in and found 
Wolfgang sitting at his writing-table, his arms 
extended upon it, his head down upon them, 
abandoned to the utmost agony of sorrow. 

I never shed a tear in my life. I saw my be- 
loved mother, my adored father, die, and I suf- 
fered the extremity of bereavement and grief, 
but never wept, or felt disposed to weep; there- 
fore it was dreadful to me to see a tear in a boy’s 
eye, and here was Wolfgang lost, convulsed with 
anguish; and sobs and sighs, such sobs and sighs 
as rive the heart in their passage, bursting from 
his bosom; and copious tears, such tears as scald 
like molten lead, wherever they drop, falling 
from his burning eyes. I saw, yet scarcely saw, 
an open letter on the floor. My heart sank 
within me, to see him so violently shaken with 
agony. I went to him, scarcely knowing whether, 
in his uncertain mood, he would throw himself 
I went to 
him, and stooping and speaking low, said, 
“Wolfgang, my dearest Wolfgang, what is 





3 this? Can I in any way comfort or assist you?” 


I confess that I was surprised when he turned 
and fell weeping upon my bosom, in the very 
collapse of mortal weakness, murmuring, 

““Yes—yes—comfort me, if you can. I am 
weak—weak as a child—weak as an infant. Oh! 


; hold me—comfort me—love me! Love me, if you 


can.” 

I set myself to soothe him. I spent some time 
$ seeking to console and sustain him, merely by 
reiterated assurances of sympathy and constant, 

unfailing friendship. At last, I asked, 

“Ts there anything I can do for you?” 

‘No, nothing! nothing! Only give me your 
sympathy, or I die! I die! without that sup- 
port!” 

“You have my sympathy, dearest Wolfgang, 


haughtiness would alternate with a slavish, : ; my adopted brother; but will you not relieve 
almost spaniel-like humility; a fierce and wolfish } your bosom of its burden of grief—will you not 
moroseness of temper give place to an almost } : lay it on my breast, that I may help you to bear 
womanish tenderness. I confidently, logically Sit?” 
expected the time when this frozen ice of his re-$ ‘Not now! Not now! I cannot.” 

serve would thaw, and drown me with his con- g T could only try to strengthen and soothe him 
fidence; on one particular occasion I felt sure it ‘ by assurances of affection and esteem, until again 
was coming. ‘ observing the letter, I said, 
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“IT see you havea letter, Wolfgang. Is it from 
home? Are your family all well?” 

His eyes flew wildly around, and fell upon the 
letter. He sprang from me, stung to sudden 
strength, and, seizing it, tore it into atoms, and 
flung it from the window, exclaiming, furiously, 
while his grey eyes blazed with intolerable light, 

‘By heaven, if it were me! if it were me! that 
which I deserved and had a right to, I would 


peize and make my own though Satan himself 


with all his legions stood between!” 

“Ts this, then, a matter of property, Wolf- 
gang?” 

“Property! Property!” he echoed, with bit- 
terest scorn. ‘Do you suppose that all the 
money, all the ‘property’ in the world is worth 
one such tear of blood as the millions my heart 
has dropped to-night? No,” he added, with 
contemptuous coolness, ‘it is not ‘property.’ ” 

“Wolfgang,” I said, softly, ‘I have been un- 
just to fancy for an instant that such a cause 
could produce such a terrible effect; but what is 
it, then, my brother?” 

“Ah! a matter of heart and soul, of life and 
immortality, of heaven and hell—leave me! I 
am distracted, delirious—leave me! You see 
that I am mad!” i 

“Can I not serve you in any manner, Wolf- 
gang?” 

“No! in no way, but in leaving me alone. 
Some day, perhaps, I will tell you something— 
not now.” 

I reluctantly left the room, my thoughts still 
continuing absorbed in Wolfgang and dwelling 
upon his woe. 

To have seen him the next morning, no one 
could believe it possible that he would ever, 
under any circumstances, have yielded to such 
a tempest of grief, or abandoned himself to such 
a more than womanish weakness. Dark, erect, 
haughty, reserved, he seemed, even to me, quite 
inaccessible. My affection for him was so great, 
my wish to do him good so importunate, that, in 
a few days, I re-essayed to do so. 

We had been sauntering through the lawn 
together. We sat down on a bench under the 
shade of an oak tree. He fell into silence—into 
gloom. I thought that now was a favorable 
opportunity. His hands were folded and his 
eyes bent in abstraction upon a ring, which he 
then evidently saw not, on his little finger. 

“Of what are you thinking, Wolfgang?” I 
asked. He started, turned, flashed on me a 
broad blaze of sheet lightning from his grey 
eyes, and replied with a sneer, 

“T was thinking whether the coral, or the tur- 
quoise, made the prettiest seal ring!” 


Repelled by his freezing reserve, and almost 
insulting scorn, I arose in anger and left him. 
That night, as I was in my room alone, he sud- 
denly entered, and throwing his arms around me, 
strained ‘me to his bosom, almost distractedly, 
saying, 

‘*Bear with me, Fairfield! I could not sleep 
with an estrangement between us. Bear with 
me. I am not always the same. I am an embo- 
died war! I am not always myself!” 

3 The tender, the childish weakness certainly 
possessed him now. I thought—I wished I knew 
which was his proper self, and which was the 
other one—whether the haughty, regnant scorn- 
ful spirit, or whether the tender, loving, almost 
infantile nature, was his own peculiar self. I did 
not like to be hugged by a boy, either. I never 
did. There is a physical repulsion about the 
thing; and I felt the antipathy then, even when 
the affections of my soul moved so strongly to- 
ward him. I returned his embrace in a hurried 
manner, and then released him, loving him a 
hundred times more comfortably, after he had 
withdrawn his arms from around my waist, than 
I did while they encircled me; but then I pos- 
sessed a cold, he an ardent temperament. He left 
me seemingly the happier for our reconciliation. 
I certainly was. For the next week or so, the 
prince was in the ascendant, and it was perilous 
3 to any one’s self-esteem to approach his highness, 

One day, however, when he seemed unusually 
gloomy, I took his hand and said, 

“Wolfgang, it is useless to try to disguise the 
3 fact, or conceal it from one who loves you as well 
as I do—there is a secret sorrow preying on your 
3 breast, eating your heart out—an arrow can- 
; kering in your festering bosom—let the hand of 
$ friendship, of brotherly love, draw it out and 
dress the wound.” 

I had better left him alone. He turned on me 
a look of haughty indignation, and said, in a 
tone of withering scorn, 

“¢¢A secret sorrow—a festering wound;’ what 
verbal prettiness! And then the idea—are you, 
perchance, a reader of romances, sir?” 

I was nettled, more especially as I had only 
my own officious impertinence to blame for the 
affront; but people will take vengeance on any 
one before their own dear selves—so I answered 
him angrily, 

‘¢Yes! I am an occasional reader of romances, 
and they teach me, at least, one lesson of discre- 
tion, to wit: that ‘where there is much mystery 
there is more guilt.’” 

Again the broad sheet lightning of his grey 
3 eyes blazed forth consumingly upon my face, 
‘and he turned white—white as the ashes of an 
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intensely burning coal. I never saw such a dia- } 


Every one likes upon occasion to find them- 


bolical countenance, in all my life before, nor ; selves an object of interest, especially every one 
have I since. He started from me, and for days ; who like me had sadly missed parental affection 
I saw nothing of him; he was ill, or sullen, in 3 and solicitude. I had no objection to be petted, 


his own room. Thus ended my last attempt to ; coddled and indulged. 


I was easily persuaded 


win his confidence, but not our friendship, which $ to give up the contemplated seclusion and mo- 
such typhoons of passion seemed to shake only to ; notony of the University for twelve months of 


strengthen. 

The summer session was soon over, and we 
were going home, not again to return to school, 
but to enter college. When we were about to 
take leave of each other, Wolfgang gave way to 
his impulsive and passionate nature, and em- 
braced me cordially again and again, saying, in 
excuse for his emotion, 

‘We part, Fairfield! We shall never meet 
again, probably, in this world. I am not going 
to return here. I am going to college.” 

I was very much affected at his manner. I 
was surprised, also, at his announcement. 

“Going to college? What college are you 
going to?” 

“To Harvard University,” he said, embracing 
me again. 





3 pleasing travel-variety. 


I pass over the incidents of my year of travel, 
as they have little to do with the subject of my 
story, with one exception, to wit: I found, on 
visiting the plantation of my old bachelor uncle 
in East Feliciana, that he had just taken unto him- 
self a wife—a circumstance that might seriously 
affect my future in one very important respect, 
reduce my prospects from those of a millionaire 
to that of a man of very modest competence, such 
as my moderate patrimony would afford. How- 
ever, the discovery of the fact had no effect upon 
my mind beyond exciting my mirthfuiness at 
the amazing secretiveness of the old gentleman 
about his marriage, for which I could see no 
rational cause. Why should he not make him- 
self happy at fifty-five? It was late in the day 


“To Harvard? I was to have entered the $ to be sure, and seemed a great deal queerer in 
University of Virginia; but, Wolfgang, why need } an old bachelor who had lived half a century in 
we part, since we are Damon and Pythias—come : single blessedness than it would have looked in 


you also to the University of Virginia.” 

A thunder cloud darkened his brow, and once 
more the vivid lightning flashed from his eyes. 

“No! Impossible! I cannot go there!” 

**Cannot ?” 

“Cannot—you understand!” 

‘Your father is obstinate in his own choice 
of a University, irrespective of your taste and 
wishes?” 

‘«My father is the soul of kindness and mode- 
ration! But, as you say, he prefers that I should 
enter Harvard.” 

“Well! my guardian will acquiesce in my 
wishes in that respect, and as you cannot accom- 
pany me to Charlottesville, I will meet you at 
Harvard. Au revoir.” 

We took a brotherly leave of each other, and 
separated to meet, at the opening of the winter 
term, at the University. 

When I reached home, my guardian was 
alarmed at what he called my consumptive 
looks, attributed it to too much confinement and 
too severe study, and insisted upon my remain- 
ing at home, visiting my Louisiana relations, or 
travelling a year before going to the University. 
My strength, in fact, for the last six months, 
had suffered some decline, but it had been so 
gradual that I had scarcely observed it. The 
change was apparent to those who had seen me 
in full health a half year previous. 


SODLEL 





a widower even older. The probable loss of the 
heirship of his wealth gave me no sort of uneasi- 
ness. The mercenary capacities of a youth of 


Seighteen are not usually expanded enough to 


take the extent, strong enough to weigh the 
specific gravity, or shrewd enough to estimate 
the value of millions, All they want at present 
is plenty of pocket money for passing fancies 
and follies. 

My twelve months of freedom expired, and, 
with invigorated health and renewed ardor for 
study, I prepared to enter Harvard University. 

It was at the opening of the winter term that 
I reached that place, and there I met again 
Wolfgang Wallraven, so changed as to be—no, 
not as to be unrecognizable, for his dark and 
wild individuality would have revealed itself 
through all atmospheres. 

But could this tall, dignified, self-possessed, 
and graceful young gentleman be indeed the 
development of that fierce, morose boy, with his 
sudden gushes of tenderness, his collapses of 
utter weakness, and his prostrations of despair? 
And could this be the work of only a year? 

I inquired how long he had been at the Uni- 
versity. 

He replied, twelve months; adding that he 
had remained there during the intermission be- 
tween the two terms. 

“That is it,” thought I. ‘There is something 
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in that home of his that warps, degrades, and 
stunts him. Ever after going home, he has re- 
tarned more acrid, morose, fierce, and dangerous, 
than before. That home! What an interest it 
has forme! With what a glamor it attracts me! 
I wish he would invite me to it!” 

As time passed, I diecovered that the character 
of Wallraven had undergone a change, or per- 
haps only an apparent change, scarcely less 
surprising than that of his person and manners; 
the wild and wayward temper, the fierce out- 
breaks of passion, the morose surliness was gone 
or governed; the fitful, loving, tender, child-like 
nature had disappeared, or was suppressed; the 
almost servile humility with which, without 
giving me his confidence, he would cast himself 
upon my sympathy for support—fits of feeble- 
ness, or idiocy, that almost fatally bewrayed 
his nobler nature, were utterly sunk, and the 
haughty, the regnant spirit had risen upon it. 
There was an air of regal beauty, of command- 
ing grace, in his person and manner, such as I 
have never since seen in but one other man. 
The prince had certainly gained the permanent 
ascendency, and now governed the whole inner 
kingdom, once so discordant, conflicting, and 
rebellious. 


And yet—yet—there were times when certain 
gleams from his eyes seemed to warn me that 
all that was worst and most dangerous in his 
character was not dead, but sleeping, and gather- 
ing gigantic strength in repose—that some day, 


fens under some circumstance, the fiend within 
$ him might break out with terrible and destroying 
fury. 

Our mutual esteem and affection constantly 
increased. He was my confidant at least, and 
if I were not his, my more matured reason con- 
vinced me that it was because the secrets of his 
bosom, whatever they were, could not be im- 
parted, but he compensated me by the most 
devoted affection. 

At the end of the term, I invited—besought— 
him to accompany me home; but he declined the 
visit. I thought that he might possibly return 
the courtesy by a similar invitation to me, which 
en passant I should certainly have accepted; but 
he did not. To be brief, we spent a year and a 
half together at college before either of us knew 
anything personally of the family of the other. 
At the end of every term, I renewed my invita- 
tion, which he always declined. At the close of 
our third term, as a matter now of habit more 
than of expectation, I invited him to go home 
with me, and, to my surprise and delight, he 
accepted my invitation, and prepared to accom- 
pany me. 

It was while we were on our journey that I 
told him my sister, Regina, would be home for 
the holydays, and that, above all things, I was 
desirous of presenting him to her, my ‘‘Queen of 
beauty,” my ‘‘fair one with golden locks.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Pate are the lips mine own have pressed, 
And cold is the snowy brow, 

Though in white bridal robes lies dressed 
My fair one sleeping now, 

And strange my voice cannot awake 

Her own, nor softest slambers break. 


Her hand lies cold within mine own, 
No love-light in her eyes 

Shine brightly, and no gentle tone 
Doth answer back my sighs, 

And art thou dead, mine own loved one, 

And I on earth left sad and lone? 


Ah yes, by eyes that look not now 
Up fondly in mine own, 

By dampness on the clay cold brow, 
I know that thou art gone, 

And never more thy lips will move, 

To tell how fondly I am loved. 


But dust upon thine eyes will fall, 
And sods lie on thy breast, 
And round thy bed the bird will call, 


A. LAWSON, 


Its loved mate to its rest, 
Yet I shall hear thy voice no more, 
Nor see the smile thy features wore, 


Spring time will call the roses back, 
And Summer gild the stream, 
With music on its flowry track, 
And brightness on its green, 
Nor Spring time sun, nor Summer rain, 
Can bid thy roses bloom again. 


Yet shall I not, when night winds blow, 
And stars are in the sky, 

And silence sleeps on all below, 
Hear thy soft spirit’s sigh, 

And feel thy presence ever near, 

To check the sadly blinding tear? 


I still will keep my spirit free, 
From every sin and stain, 

That I in Heaven may meet with thee, 
In gladness once again, 

And I will deem each low wind’s lyre, 





The voice to raise my spirit higher. 





THE PRINCESS AND THE ELF-KING. 
A TEUTONIC LEGEND. 
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PART FIRST. 

Tue Elf-King sat in his golden halls. Quoth 
he, ‘‘I am lonely here. I would I could find a 
fair and gentle bride to bear me company.” 

His favorite page, a merry and cunning elf, 
overheard the muttered speech of his master. 
He drew near, and kneeling, said, ‘‘I have seen 
a fair and gentle maiden, oh! my king, who 
would be a fitting mate for thee.” 

The Elf-King fixed his bright eyes on the 
page. ‘‘Who isthe maiden? When and where 
didst thou see her?’ he said. 

“She is the daughter of Prince Alberic,” re- 
plied the elfin page. ‘I meet her in the forest, 
where she gathers wild flowers, and on the brown 
hills, where she goes forth to hunt the dappled 


roe. Her princely birth and glorious beauty 
make her a fitting bride, even for the Elf-King. 
Her tresses are of silky gold, her eyes blue as 
the sky-tinted sapphire; her lips are living 
rubies, and her voice is soft and sweet as the 


flow of the summer brooklet. She hath a kind 
heart and a keen wit; her songs would charm 


the dullest ear, her smile would warm the coldest ; 


bosom, and her presence would make thy lonely 
palace into a joyful home.” 

The Elf-King cast his eyes downward, and 
pondered on the words of the page. 


PART SECOND. 


Farr Emma sat on her palfrey, but ere she 
rode away, she turned to listen to the parting 
words of her ancient nurse, Gunhilda, who stood 
beside her, looking pale and sad. 

“Sweet princess, if thou wilt join the chase 
to-day, beware of the Elfin Hill. Do not stop 
to rest under the Blasted Oak—and oh! be sure 
not to cross the Fairy Brook.” 

‘*Have no fears for me, my darling nurse,” 
said the princess, smiling kindly—and bending 
from her saddle, she pressed her rosy lips to the 
uplifted brow of the old woman. ‘Have no 
fears for me. Sir Rupert rides beside me, and 
I am safe from peril or alarm, from mortal man 
or elfin sprite, with him for a guardian.” 

The | ted deepened on Sir Rupert’s cheek, 


and his heart beat joyfully; but Gunhilda sighed 
and shook her head. 

With careless laugh and gleeful word, the 
merry hunt rode away, and the old nurse was 
left standing alone before the castle gate. She 
looked after the retreating band, and sighed 
again. 

“Young heads and young hearts,” muttered 
she, ‘‘why does wisdom never come to woman 
until it is too late to profit by it? I fear me 
much some evil will befall my darling. My 
dreams last night were of ill portent. I would 
she had remained at home to-day! When dan- 
ger is abroad, a noble maiden’s safest place is 
in her father’s hall. But he is a brave and 
loyal knight who rides beside her. Ere evil hap 
betide the princess, Sir Rupert will be slain.” 

And slowly and sorrowfully, Gunhilda re- 
entered the castle. 


PART THIRD. 


“A staa of ten” had breathed his last. The 
forest shadows were falling eastward. But for 
$ many a mile the gallant stag had raced over holt 
3 and hill, and in the ardor of the chase, no one 
* noted the way he took. He died beneath the 

Blasted Oak, beside the Fairy Brook. 
Fair Emma, rejecting the knife which the 
$chief huntsman, kneeling, offered to her hand— 
sat still upon her panting steed; and while the 
; huntsman flung to the eager hounds their bleed- 
3 ing quarry, she looked carelessly around. Upon 
the farther bank of the rivulet, she espied some 
object that glittered in the sun. What could it 
be? The little brook was scarcely three paces 
in width—three stepping-stones lay in the clear 
waters. Forgetful of Gunhilda’s caution, the 
princess sprang to the ground, and bounded 
lightly across the stream. A golden carcanet 
studded with jewels, lay before her—she stooped 
to seize the sparkling prize—the earth opened 
at her feet—two gigantic arms extended them- 
selves from the chasm, and clasped her slender 
s waist. She swooned with terror—and down- 
} ward to the Golden Halls sank the lady and the 
: Elf-King. 
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PART FOURTH. “And I will be thine,” said the Elf-King, 
Witp and wonderful was the scene that met } throwing himself at her feet. ‘1 will make 
the opening eyes of the lovely captive. : thee queen of my broad domains, mistress of 
She lay on a golden couch—golden was the ¢ all my treasures, my elves shall be thy subjects, 
lofty roof above her, golden the polished walls, $ ; and toil for thy delight.” 
golden the massive portals, and golden the $ : ‘I will not tarry,” said the princess, ‘‘and I 
gleaming floor, From golden vases arose the } never will wed with thee. I seek not to share 
fragrant smoke of precious gums, and refreshing $ : thy elfin throne, nor desire to govern thy elfin 
to the dazzled sight was the repose afforded by; ; subjects. I had rather dwell on the dark moun- 
that misty veil. For from the glittering walls, § tain where Rupert’s castle stands.” 
hung pictures wrought by elfin skill of meny- The Elf-King was enraged. ‘‘ Methinks,” said 
tinted gems; and suspended from the centre of ; he, sneeringly, ‘‘that maiden’s pride must soar 
the vaulted ceiling swung a glorious Carbuncle, } upon humble wing, who would stoop to wed a 
shedding around, forever and forever, the radi- ; mortal knight, when wooed to be the Elf-King’s 
ance of a summer noon; and polished gold and § g 3 bride.” 
rainbow gem, burned and sparkled in the magic Red flushed the cheek, bright flashed the eye 
light. 3 of the insulted maiden; and even the Elf-King 
The Elf-King noted the astonished gaze of the 3 quailed before her glance of indignant scorn. 
princess, as her eyes wandered from splendor to$ ‘That mortal knight was nobly born and 
splendor. ‘All these shall be thine, fairest,” ; gently bred,” said she. ‘He would not stoop 
he said, “if thou wilt be my bride.” $to a deed of treachery, nor clasp an unwilling 
“Thy treasures tempt not me,” replied the; hand.” She drew down her veil to hide her 
princess. ‘I better love my father’s hall, with ; tears, and then she wept without restraint. 
its dim old tapestry, and its floors of stone strewn 3 
with rushes, or sprigs of the mountain fir.” 
The Elf-King respectfully took the lady’s hand $ PART FIFTH. 
inhis. ‘Come see my garden,” said he—and as} Days came and went. Full heavily a captive’s 
he spoke, the portal turned on its golden hinges, $ : time goes by. Dim grew fair Emma’s dark-blue 
making soft music as it moved. ; eyes, and pale her blooming cheeks. And every 
The garden lay in a valley, encircled by hills ; day the Elfin-King more dearly prized the noble 
whose tops seemed to support the clouds. And} maiden. By deep respect and courteous speech 
if the hall had been a wonderful sight, truly the ’ he sought to win her trust; he strove to please 
garden was more wonderful still. The tree-$ with fair and costly gifts, to woo her love by 
trunks were shaped of silver and gold, the leaves $ g < showing how much he loved her; and sought to 
were of emeralds. Cherries were carved from } fulfil her every wish, save one—for liberty. But 
the red garnet, citrons from the yellow topaz, $ : still to all his flattering words, the princess made 
plums were formed of amethyst and chrysoprase, $ but one reply, 
and like drops of frozen wine, hung clusters of 3. ‘I pine to see again the flowers of my native 
grapes, whose tints displayed the changeful i forests, and to breathe again the upper air.’ 
sheen of the opal. Over a sparry grottoclimbed: ‘Thy wishes are my bosom’s law, sweet prin- 
trumpet-flowers of scarlet coral, and near them, S cess, ” one day replied the Elf-King, placing at 
forget-me-nots of the azure turquoise. The 3 her feet a golden basket filled with dewy, odor- 
snowberry-balls were pearls; the roses, rubies; 3 ous, living flowers. ‘Lo! here are flowers like 
for every flower that blooms on earth, a jewel ; those that grow in the garden of thy home. In 
sparkled in the magic garden; and high in the $ yonder field I sowed the seeds; I watched the 
midst of these floral mockeries, (as different from growth of the plants, I screened them from heat, 
real flowers as grandeur is from peace) a foun-}I fenced them from cold, and now the fragrant 
tain of quick-silver threw its bright rain into the } blossoms have unfolded, an offering meet for 
air. ; thee, the fairest flower of all. And weep no 
‘¢ All these shall be thine,” quoth the Elf-King, ; more for loneliness; receive this wand of ivory— 
‘if thou wilt content thyself to tarry here.” $touch thy flowers with it, and whatever shape 
“I covet them not,” replied the princess, 3 thou callest shall stand before thee.” 
‘‘and I could not content myself to tarry here. ‘Oh, happy words!—a thought of hope flashed 
I tremble amid these unnatural splendors, the 3 quickly across her mind, and she smiled graci- 
work of elvish skill. I better love the breath } ously on the enamored Elf-King. It was the 
of the breezy hills, and the beauty of the forest } first smile she had ever vouchsafed him. 
flowers.” 3 «Thy flowers are marvelously fair,” she said— 
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‘‘and well their bright array, if transformed into ; me but for a single hour. Let us but cross the 
shapes of knights and ladies, might grace a royal § Fairy Brook—beyond its waves the Elf-King 
bridal. Thinkest thou not so?” hath no power.” 

The Elf-King assented joyfully. She leapt lightly into the saddle, but that leap 

“Go,” said the princess, giving him another 3 shook loose the braid that bound her long, fair 
bewildering smile—‘‘go, count how many flowers 3 tresses. Escaping the tie, the golden locks fell 
there be left in thy garden. But look thou bring ; floatingly around her. 
the number truly, or seek no grace from me.” “Oh! serve me now, thou gallant steed Bear 

Quick went the hope-deluded lover to do the 3 me swiftly! swiftly! to the summit of the Elfin 
lady’s bidding. Left alone, she grasped the 3 Hill.” 
wand, she touched a flower—a blackbird sprang; Spurned by the courser’s hoofs, the pebbles 
from the opening petals, and fluttered round her. 3 start and ring. Not more swiftly springs the 

‘¢Hasten, dear bird! fly to Sir Rupert. Tell 3 arrow from the bow, or the meteor from the sky. 
him that Emma is faithful; bid him come without } Onward! onward! Half the steep ascent is safely 
delay to the Blasted Oak beside the Fairy Brook. } won—fair Emma glances back—oh! sight of fear 
But warn him not to cross the stream.” —the Elf-King is hurrying on their track. 

Up rose the bird—fair Emma’s eyes pursued; Fair Emma had that morning been working at 
his airy journey. Alas! a hawk was hovering ; her embroidery, for she knew that occupation is 
in the air, and swooped upon the luckless mes-} the best balm for sorrow. In her silken girdle 
senger. she had placed her scissors. No spur had she, 

Again she grasped the ivory wand—again she } but remembering the scissors, she drew them 
tried the spell—and lo! from the cup of the } from her girdle, and struck the urging points 
flower crept forth a buzzing bee. ; deep into the heaving flank of her courser. 

‘* Haste, pretty bee! fly to Sir Rupert—tell him: Now, onward! onward! lady bright! Shake 
Emma loves only him. Bid him seek the Blasted $ free the bridle rein! Onward! onward! noble 
Oak beside the Fairy Brook, but warn him not ; steed. Strain thy Elfin mettle to the utmost. 
to cross the stream.” $ See! see! She nears the peak—she nears the 

Off flew the bee. ‘‘One effort more to regain } Blasted Oak—she tops the Elfin Hill—she sees 
my freedom!” She touched another flower— : Sir Rupert’s waving plume, she hears his bugle- 
“Be thou a steed, with saddle, girth, stirrup} blast—now! noble steed—one gallant leap will 
and rein?” : cross the Fairy Brook! 

Well wrought the charm! Instantly the paw-3 Too late! too late! With a desperate bound 
ing hoofs rang on the golden floor. Fair Emma the Elf-King reaches her side, and fiercely grasps 
seized the bridle, and led the steed through the } one of her floating ringlets, to drag her from her 
open portal. With keen and careful eye she} saddle. Oh! woman’s wit, be prompt at need! 
scanned the stony track which wound up the $ Save, save her matchless beauties! 
steep hill-side. Far above her, darkly outlined} Lo! Her scissors divide the silken tress— 
against the clear blue sky, rose the peak of the 3 her courser leaps the Brook—she is safe in Sir 
Elfin Hill. Rupert’s arms! 

‘Oh! serve me now, thou gallant steed. Serve { And thus she escaped the Exr-Kina. 











THE LOVER’S CALL. 
BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


Come to me, love! Come to me! 
In the dead of the night I call— 
When barques are about on stumber’s sea, 
And the Dream-Angel guideth them all. 
But never a dream have I, 
And the Angel pitieth me 
Where I sit by the shore with my lonely cry, 
“Come to me, love! Come to me!” 


Smile on me, love! Smile on me! 

You are crushing my heart with your scorn; 
Bright eyes for others smile tenderly— 

I pine for a glance so warm. 


Afar in the midnight skies 
How cold are the stars I see! 

Oh! freeze me not with your colder eyes! 
Smile on me, love! Smile on me! 


Stay by me, love! Stay by mel 
Go from me never again! 
Your white hand holdeth my destiny 
To shape unto pleasure or pain. 
Your love is a guiding star, 
And the world is a moonless sea— 
Lest I go adrift where the breakers are, 
Stay by me, love! Stay by me! 
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THE RAINY NEW-YEAR’S DAY. 


BY A. L. OTIS. 


New YEAR’s morning!—and raining, raining, 
pouring down, dashing against the windows, and 
forbidding, by even a minute’s cessation, the 
hope that it would be over in time for the great 
business of the day, paying or receiving calls! 

“Well!” sighed little Annie Leslie, ‘I never 
expected this!” 

“Never expected rain! Foolish chit!” her 
cousin Elizabeth made laughing reply. 

“T mean, that we should have such a summer 
rain on New Year’s day. I was prepared for a 
little disappointment, snow for instance, for then 
they could have come in sleighs—or clouds and 


ice, gentlemen don’t mind them. But a pouring 3 


rain! And such gusts of wind! Oh, very few 
will brave such weather, I’m afraid.” 

“Very well—if they don’t, I’m content.” 

“I dare say you are. You have grown out of ; 
such fun,” said the spoiled child, whom her older $ 
cousin loved as a younger sister. 

“And why, pray, are not youcontent? If but 
few brave the weather, we shall know that those 
few are very devoted indeed. A pleasant day 
would not have revealed this, and our friends 
will be nicely sifted for us. We gain in quality 
what we lose in quantity. I promise to think 
well of any one who may come ” 

“Whom do you think we may expect, Eliza- 
beth?” asked Annie, a little anxiously. 

‘Well, I should not wonder at all if this day 
brought—let me see—Mr. Norris.” 

“Oh, but Lizzie, he is old as the hills, and 
bald!” 

“And are old, bald men to hide themselves on 
New Year’s day, and abjure all friendly rela- 
tions? Foolish chit again! For my part, no 


3 “Oh, you are excited now, Miss Lizzie! It 
$ was a friend you once sent away for a foolishly 
romantic reason. Everybody says he was a true, 
faithful lover, and you refused him only because 
he was too—rich! I know you couldn’t have 
cared for him, or you wouldn’t bave done it, 
proud as you are! You would have taken riches 
and all, rather than lose him. Dear cousin, 
since I am likely to have no fun of my own to- 
day, do tell me about that old love affair.” 

**Old love affair!” Elizabeth blushed all over 
her handsome face and smiled. 

“What! Not got over it yet? Oh, you’re fun- 
ning!” 
: ‘*No, Annie, I’m not funning. I suppose you 
3 think it quite unlikely that an old lady of thirty- 
3 3 three can have the folly to actually love a lover! 

$ But I'll tell you, dear; I don’t believe a little 

; chit of sixteen, such as you, can begin to im- 
agine the strength of affection my old heart can 
throb with. Wait until yours has been warm 
$ with kindness for any one for thirteen years, 
and you will see how the feeling can grow!” 

‘*But why did you refuse him, dear Lizzie?” 

“Mr. Linsley was very wealthy, and his family 
very proud. I was teaching school. I was pale 
and haggard, I had not even good looks for them 
to be proud of in a sister-in-law. He loved me, 
by knew well, but his friends hated me bitterly. 
So I would not lead him into a war with all of 
$ those nearest to him, mother, sisters, and grand 
; old father. I said farewell to him—but, Annie, 
’ something has always told me that fate would 
; not separate us forever.” 
3 ‘Well, but what happened after you dismissed 
$ him?” 








matter who comes, dear, old, bald Mr. Norris “They all went to Europe, and took a villa in 
will have the warmest welcome from me! It is’ g Italy. Very often—about every year indeed—a 
the bringing of such friends, at least once a year: ’ rumor of his engagement to some lady or other, 
to shake hands with you, that hallows the day ; ® Ttalian, English, German, American, French, 
and sanctifies the custom.” 3 reached me, but not one of them ever gave me 
“Oh, Lizzie, some one may come whom you g five minutes’ pain. I have felt strangely confi- 
will be gladder to see than even ‘dear, old, bald; dent of him. His family is now broken up, they 
Mr. Norris,’ for I forgot to tell you that four § sare nearly all gone, father, mother, and the two 
days ago, while you were at aunt Smith’s nurs- ‘ 2 * proudest sisters. Only his pet, little Amy, re- 
ing the children with the whooping-cough, an: mains, and she would consent to anything he 
old friend of yours called. I did not see him, ° ; wished. He arrived in this country last week.” 
and he left his name.” : Elizabeth fell into a reverie. 
' «Who was it?” ’ Shrewd intelligence, and girlish a of 
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romance, put Annie’s face into a pucker of dim- 
ples. She could not keep silent very long. 
“Oh, Lizzie, I know what is coming! 

the end of it!” she whispered. 

“No, darling, I don’t think you do. He is 
now poor, and I, by that unexpected legacy, 
wealthy. I was too proud once—perhaps he 
will be so now. Besides, thirteen years is a 
long time to pass over any one’s head. I may 
look old and ugly to him.” 

“Pshaw, Lizzie! I have heard you called the 
most splendid woman in New York. You needn’t 
pretend you don’t know you are a beauty.” 

“I don’t pretend not to know that the super- 
ficially observing world of fashion may say so. 
But I was slight, and girlish, and intellectual- 
looking then. Now I am tall, and full, and by 
no means pale. Who knows whether he may 
like the change?” 

“But, Lizzie, he is thirteen years older too, 
and may be grey, or bald perhaps. Maybe you 
won't like him.” 

*«Nonsense, child!” 


I see 


**But would you like him if he were a perfect y 


fright?” 
“‘He never, never, never can look frightful to 
me.” 


‘*Well, you never can look ugly or frightful 
to anybody. So make yourself easy. You are 
splendidly handsome, healthy, rich, fashionable 
—and if he is not pleased, he must be difficult.” 


‘All those things are against me, Annie. If : 
I were poor, and pale, his generous heart would $ 
cherish me, but I am entirely too well off for my 
own good. There—our first visitors are ringing.” 

Even such a deluge as fell that day, did not 
prevent the arrival of many callers upon the 
fashionable heiress and her pretty cousin. 

Annie, surrounded by young gentlemen, chat- 
ted busily. Elizabeth entertained old Mr. Norris, 
and when he took leave, she sat for some minutes 
alone. The door opened, and a tall, pale, sickly 
gentleman entered, who advanced to the lady of 
the house, Elizabeth, and greeted her as a stran- 
ger, though he gazed eagerly and keenly into her 
face to find in her his own Lizzie. He did not 
at first recognize her in that stately, glowing 
woman. 

She too looked at him eagerly and keenly, with 
paling cheek and filling eyes. She was grieved 
to the heart at the change she saw. He was a 
feeble invalid, whom she had last beheld in 
the full vigor of health—an old man grey and 
wrinkled instead of the Apollo-like youth she 
remembered. 

By degrees they came to be sure of each other, 


though nothing but “the compliments of the § 


3 season” could pass between them there, sur- 
rounded as they were by young eyes, and they 
parted after ten minutes’ common-places. 

Not to disappoint Annie, her cousin continued 
all day receiving visitors and answering non- 
sense with forced composure; but her weary 
heart could not hush itself to sleep that night. 

The invalid who paid that New Year’s visit 
also watched. He walked the floor for hours, 
chased by furies, pride, tormenting love, doubt 
and dread. 

‘Beautiful, wealthy, proud—what have I to 
do with her?” he thought. ‘Dear Lizzie, God 
bless you! but I must never see you again— 
never! Poor, old, sick, miserable wreck that I 
am, I have no right to expect you to look upon 
me with any feeling but dislike—or pity. Sooner 
3 than ask you to share my wretched lot, I would 
$ die like an outcast dog! Oh, Lizzie, those old, 
$long-gone days! are they as dear to you as to 
< me? They say woman’s love is more faithful 
$than man’s. But my apparition to-day must 
3 have frightened away all memory of the past. I 
could wish to have found you as miserable as I 
am. Then I should have gone to you. But as 
3 you are—you are not for me! By the dread I 
$ felt of seeing her old and ugly, I realize what I 
$am to her now.” 

A few days after New Year’s, Elizabeth, pale 
and agitated, sought her young cousin, and 
$ found her alone in her room. 

‘‘Annie,” she said, ‘‘poor Mr. Linsley lies at 
: 3 the point of death, with not one friend near him! 
: Oh, what shall Ido? If he had said one word 
on New Year’s day, or looked one look, to tell 

that he remembered old times, I should go to 
; him and bring him back to life. I know I could, 
$ by the strong will I have to do it. But I dare 
not, for he met me as a stranger, and left me as 
a stranger, with the ‘compliments of the season.’ 
I cannot thrust myself upon his unwilling heart, 
Seven to do him a service. Yet I cannot let him 
’ die uncared for. Children’s instincts are true. 
Now, what shall I do, Annie?” 

““No one to nurse him?” 

‘‘None but hired nurses.” 

*«Has he a good one of those?” 

: «Oh, Annie, what can any of them do for him 

scompared to what I could? If he would only 

‘ like to have me, or even passively let me.” 

$ «Send our own old nurse.” 

“‘She is so feeble.” 

“She can see that he is not neglected, and she 

: is good and tender. Then, Lizzie, you must wait.” 
Elizabeth paused for a time inthought. Ther 

$she said, ‘Thank you, dear love. It is good 

advice.” 
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She attended to sending the nurse and waited ; nurse you back to health, and the world will let 
—not long. She was summoned to his bedside. : me do so in peace, only as——” 
The physician had told him he was dying, and 3 ; “My wife—my own God-given wife!” 
in view of death, worldly advantages d It d a miracle to the man of medicine, 
as naught to him. : the materialist, who was trying to cure the soul’s 

When Elizabeth knelt beside him, he found ; fever with blood-letting and morphine! But he 
out, as if in blessing, the fulness of his love. He%so far forgave his patient for proving him no 
told her that his heart had been singly faithful ; prophet, that he went himself for the man of 
to her, and that until now, he had never relin- ; sacred calling and sent for Annie. 
quished his long-deferred hopes. His patient was married that very hour. 

“And,” said Elizabeth, as if with inspired, ; Standing by the sick man’s bed, her hand 
joyful prophecy, ‘‘you shall live to realize every g clasped in his, Elizabeth assumed her wifely 
one of them! I declare it. Iam sure of it. You cares with holy joy. 
shall learn how I love you. Every day shall } Annie, standing listening, wondered that so 
teach it to you, every hour give you fresh proof. } deep and full a tone of devotion, could be in- 
Oh, Charles, happiness overwhelms me! Die!” § spired by such a worn, and almost ghastly wretch 
she said, with intense and triumphant scorn, } as Mr. Linsley was! Yet her own woman’s soul 
“that you shall not. Death is torpor, and in} gave her a hint that it was his spirit, not its 
us both at this moment life’s fire burns quick. ; carnal covering which her cousin loved, and she 
You know you are not dying, but glowing into $ thought of those lines of Mrs. Browning’s: 
youth again! I see it thrilling all through you, 
as it is thrilling all through me. Take my hand. 
Sit up. Oh, throw your arms about me, Charles. 
Kiss me.” 











Ss 


“The heart doth recognize thee 
Alone, alone! The heart doth find thee sweet, 
Doth view thee fair, doth judge thee most com: lete, 
Though seeing now those changes that disguise thee.” 


Annie found that that deep and tender love did 


SLPLIOOLOOLISLS. 


“I believe you. Death is banished. Thank § not decrease when all suffering was over, and 
God.” $ Mr. Linsley’s health was perfectly restored. Eli- 
There was a long embrace, and many minutes : zabeth was fortunately blest with a noble hus- 


of silence. $band. How wretched, had he been unworthy 
“Charles,” she resumed, after a time, ‘I must $ of her faithful heart! 








THE FATES. 
BY PHILA EARLE. 


Sisters of Destiny, stately and stern, Clip not my spirit’s wings, unfolded wide, 
Shades on your dark brows lie, as o’er an urn Which are unbroken, unwearied, untried; 

Falls the deep shadow of grave-guarding vw, Sever not gravely life’s sweet silken thread, 
Quiv’ring and sad as the tremulous dew; Till age has scattered snow-flakes o’er my head; 
Spirit-hands fold back your gloom-shaded hair, Changeless, resistless your solemn decrees 

Ne’er give you smile or heed to yearning prayer, As the heaviest waves of fathomless seas, 

Forth from your dark eyes look sorrow and gloom, Then, unsmiling sisters, do not decree 

As all unalterably earth’s ones ye doom; Sorrow, and grieving, and wailing for me. 
Solemnly drawing life’s mystical thread 
*Till it is severed and finished ’s the web. 


Three weird sisters, Fates who decree, 
Wild desolation, oh, weave not for me, 
Fold not all darkly your ebon-hued wings 
Bitterly over my heart’s breaking strings. 
Weave not darkened hopes, heart-pangs and strife, 
Anguish and sorrow in my web of life; 
Gather your colors from bright golden strands, 
Weave light and sunshine with your cold hands, 
Sever not early life’s many-hued thread, 
Ere from life’s music one sweet tone has fled. 
Stern, dark-browed sisters, whose robes my brow sweep, 
Over my faint heart a shade of awe creeps: 

Vou. XXXIII.—3 


Some one has said, that Mercy’s fair hand 

Veils from our sight the far future land, 

Folds from our vision its sorrows away, 

Holds up the joy-gleams of bright yesterday, 
Gathers her white robes around the dark Fates, 
And smilingly points to the pearly gates, 
Where the glory-beams of Heaven gleam through, 
Tinging with gold the cerulean blue, 

Till I seem to fee] the Fates are of earth, 

Only can suffering there have birth; 

Then I heed not what is their sad decree, 

If the gates of Heaven unclose for me. 
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HELEN HAMILTON’S ROMANCE. 


A STORY TOLD IN A 


SERIES OF LETTERS. 


EDITED BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, AUTHOR OF “‘THIS, THAT AND THE OTHER,” ETC., ETO. 


LETTER THE FIRST. 
Huttsipg, June 17th, 1857. 

Ir is a rainy, summer day, good cousin Jane, 
and that is why I find time to commence my 
promised series.of letters to you. I have been 
here three weeks already, and have scarcely put 
pen to paper, save to announce my safe arrival 
to father and mother, but to-day I have drawn 
the cosiest of easy chairs to the pleasantest of 
windows, and, with my port-folio on my knee, 
I feel just in the mood for writing you. A 
curious fancy strikes me—a fancy to make you, 
who have not seen me during the five years since 
your marriage, a pen-picture of myself. For 
once some power shall give me the wondrous 
gift, 


be faithful, cousin Jane, no matter how ofter 
my cheek may crimson with shame at the un- 
veiling of my heart. 

The five years since you went off with Charley 
Fosdick—by the way you say you've never re- 
gretted it, though he is only a country doctor 
in that out of the way town—those five years 
have all been passed by me in one desperate 
struggle to get married, suitably married; mar- 
ried to please papa and mamma, who have lived, 
for my sake, beyond their means, and are s0 
ambitious to see me what they call well-estab- 
lished. 

I said the years have all been passed thus, 
and yet not quite all. I stopped once by the 
§ way-side, in my long climbing up this weary 





“« ” 
nee ee een oP ; mountain of social position, to dream a dream. 


and I will make use of this mental illumination $ I believe I was almost in love. In society I met 
for your benefit. Eight years ago, when I was; one who was in the world, yet not of it. How 
seventeen, you and I graduaied at Madame De : shall I describe Philip Wyndham to you? You 
Arblay’s together. You know what I was then, § know whom I mean, for I remember your writing 
young, hopeful, enthusiastic, and—you see I am $ me when his first book came out that you had 
going to be honest—beautiful. What an en-; read it, and how charmed you were with its 
chanted life seemed opening before me—a path § grace, its simple pathos; how thrilled by the 
wherein should be perpetually springing up , utterances of a deep, strong heart, making itself 
roses of love and hope, whose buds I was to : heard now and then amid the flowers and the 
gather for my bosom, whose fragrance was to: sunshine. You cannot think how strange it was 
surround me eternally. You know, too, what I3 3 to see him in the gay circles of our set, with his 
was, three years after, when you were married § ; bright earnest eyes, his wondrously sweet smile, 
to Charley Fosdick and I stood your bridesmaid, § ‘and his forehead calm as the thoughts of an 
You know that at twenty I had changed a$ ‘ angel. Withal he wore such shocking clothes, 4 
little from what I was at seventeen. Only a threadbare black suit, always the same. It was 
little, it is true. My beauty was fresh and: 3 sat Mrs. Emerson’s I met him first; you know 
riant as ever—still I wore the roses of love and $ what a woman she is to surround herself with 
hope in my bosom, but I had found out there § ‘ lions, and then, for a while, every one took him 
were, now and then, thorns among them. The } Sup and he was quite the fashion, only mammas 
world did not look quite so much like Eden, and } took especial care that their daughters should 
I had learnt one lesson, I do think it is the have no opportunity to fall in love with him. 
most sorrowful one a young heart can learn, } They need not have done this, for Mr. Wyndham 
the fashionable measure of social importance— } ’ would have been harder to win than any lady 
reckoning a man’s worth by his dollars and of them all. 
cents. I think he accepted the patronizing invitations 
Since then you have not seen me. We have: : extended to him, at first, solely for the sake of 
only corresponded at rare intervals, but I know } 3 studying human life in a new phase. He was 
your old love for me is warm in your heart, and ; miles above their patronage, and he would have 
I know you were thoroughly in earnest when ; been as little cast down by their ceasing to in- 
you begged me to sit down in this quiet country ; vite him altogether, as he was elevated by their 
place sy give you an account of myself. I will} extending to him their condescending courtesy 
vo 
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in the first place. He was a noble man, cousin $ cherished and eternal secret. Their music has 
Jane. sounded in my ears ever since, clear and sweet, 
I was twenty-three that winter. My nature 3 above the din of life—it will be louder in my 
had become pretty well encrusted with worldli- 3 dying day, than the harps of the angels. I 
ness. I was tired, though, of the dull routine in 3 answered him frankly. I was impelled to speak 
which I moved. My naturally restless spirit 3 all the truth. I told him what a strange, new 
longed for change and excitement. For a time, } joy I had found in his presence. I told him if 
in his acquaintance, it found both. I don’t} he had found me when I was less worldly, I 
know how I managed to attract him to my side. might have loved him; but now, style and 
That I did so attract him is the proudest thought : wealth and fashion and luxury had grown a 
in all this review of my past life—that I had necessity to me, and I could not give them up. 
power to charm that lofty heart, that keen intel- 3 I should marry, sometime, a man who would 
lect, that sensitive, esthetic nature. I think he $ 3 give me all these, and I should try to forget all 
understood all my capabilities. He saw what I 3 that I had ever felt for him. What do you think 
might have been, brought up in another sphere, 3 he answered me? 
where wealth and style were less omnipotent.: ‘I pity you, Helen Hamilton; oh, how I pity 
And I, oh, cousin Jane, an angel’s wing seemed $ you, Helen Hamilton; far more than I do myself. 
to brush the dust from my heart and make it fit$ I have loved you indeed, or rather I have loved 
for the pure anthems of heaven to echo through ; the true, high-souled, unworldly woman, which 
it. S] thought you were, with all the strength, all 
For a time I forgot ‘the world, the flesh, and § § the homage, all the passion of my heart, but for 
the devil.” I gave up my shopping expeditions; § $me, time and nature will bring solace; but you, 
I ceased to frequent Broadway; I went to half a$ you who are smothering all your holiest hopes, 
dozen successive parties without a new dress; I : all your best instincts, under the silken panoply 
returned to my old passion for poetry and music; : of fashion, there will come, when it is too late, 
I went backward over “‘the glory that was Greece ; an awakening, I know you better than you know 
and the grandeur that was Rome.” In short, I? yourself. I know how your heart will cry out, 
was well-nigh in love. But what was I, that one day, in its passions, its despair, for a love 
Philip Wyndham should gild me with the refined cast away and trodden under foot; for you do 
alchemy of his fancy—should pour out, at my} love’me, Helen. I know how you will recoil in 
feet, the sweet incense of his praise? Those very bitterness from the rich and fashionable 
were enchanted months in which I met him so} husband you will choose, and in that hour may 
frequently. A new glory lay on land and sea, } God shield you from sorrow and from sin.” 
the skies were bluer and the stars brighter. I} I have never looked on his face since that 
never thought, however, of marriage. The idea { night, cousin Jane. For months after that I was 
that he would seek me as his wife never entered } very sick, scarcely able to leave my bed, and 
my head. Candidly, I should have thought my- ; when I recovered he had left New York and 
self as unworthy of the honor as I was unfit to } gone, I do not know where, for another lion had 
be a poor man’s wife. $taken his place at Mrs. Emerson’s reunions, 
It was a strange place to listen to the secret : ; and he was nearly forgotten. 
of a poet’s love, but oh, never did sweeter words ; Two summers and two winters have passed 
flood a woman’s heart with joy, than his soul } } since then, and I am not married yet. I can see 
uttered to mine one destiny-marked night; in an $ ’ mamma is beginning to be alarmed lest I never 
alcove of a fashionable parlor, with the music 3 shall be. Last winter, however, came an ad- 
of Strauss’ aerial waltzes flooding the air, and ? mirer after her own heart—Lionel Fitz-Herbert. 
the silken billows rolling past us in the dance, $ He had just returned from abroad. He is a son 
like a glittering sea of bright and mazy hues, } of one of the richest families on Fifth Avenue 
whereon diamonds flashed and flowers were and quite the fashion. He certainly paid me a 
flung, with lavish hands, to die, breathing out : $ great deal of attention, but he did not propose, 
their fragrance. With this mirth and song and $ nor though, I confess to you cousin Jane, I used 
dance about us, our souls talked to each other, all my arts, could I by any means succeed in 
our two souls, in all that crowd, utterly alone. $ bringing him to the point. I can draw his por- 
I say our souls, for the words we said were no § trait for you with ease. It will not be a Rem- 
lip utterance merely, our hearts forced the naked : brandt. There are no strong lights and shadows 
truth to our lips. in his character. This is he—Mrs. Charley 
I shall not tell you with what phrases he told : ¢ Fosdick, Mr. Lionei Fitz-Herbert. 
me that he loved me. That must be my own Asmall, smooth head, with well-brushed brown 
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hair; small, though very regular features; clear ? numerous, and they have to spend not a few 
red and white complexion; small hands and feet ; : hours of every day at work with their own hands 
short, slight figure, dressed in the height of $—to live far more intellectual lives than most of 
fashion, and an echo-like manner and conver- ; : our fashionable idlers on Fifth Avenue. There 
sation, formed, you may be sure, in the best $ ; is scarcely a good book, the utterance of a strong, 
society. He has no particular vices; no par- : true soul, that does not find its way to Hillside. 
dele principles; sss pated ideas. Add to} ; There are some of these whose itetiitinne I 
this a fortune almost unlimited, and the finest $ : have made here for the first time, for which I 
turn-out in New York, and you have a very good } feel that I shall be better all my life. 
idea of the young gentleman for whose admira-;  ‘‘ Helen—Nellie—Nell,” that is Caddie’s voice 
tion a score of pretty women—your cousin Helen $ calling me. I guess it is mail time, and I must 
Hamilton among the rest—have angled desper- run down stairs and see what has come for me. 
ately all winter. \ Then I'll come up again and finish my letter for 
This spring I became out of patience with it : you. 
all. I did not want to go to Saratoga, I hate it, § 3 
the hot, dusty place, and I persuaded mamma— Oh, cousin Jane, what shall I do? I am in 
I assure you it was a work of difficulty—to let 3 we pm er was a aan vad "a 
me come here and stay with Caddie. You never 3 but Will had received two, an ere are to be 
saw my cousin Caddie. She was a splendid girl, } two visitors at Hillside. Who do you think? 
educated in Boston, refined, gifted, handsome. } The first is he whom I have not seen for more 
We thought, at the time, she threw herself away : than two years—Philip Wyndham. It seems he 
when she married William Ripley, young, poor, {has always been a friend of Will’s, and he is 
and a farmer, but since I have been here I have } coming here, he writes, for a little peace and 
changed my mind. Will is handsome, gentle- ; rest, a little of the comforts of true friendship, 
manly, intelligent—one of nature’s noblemen in } and to finish off a book which he had promised 
aue3 just the one to round her life into fullness : to give the publishers in September. "He does 
and harmony. I do not think I ever saw so ; not know that I am here, and as he is coming 
happy a couple. Despite her many cares, and } to-morrow there is no time to tell him. Indeed, 
her two children, Caddie is as young and gay as 3 if there were ever so much time, why should he 
at mam, poe ari “ be “Yd It is a 7 that ara yee 
erhaps you don’t know that this village, } me am nothing to him now. Is it his fault 
where their iat place, Hillside, is located, nag Sif the sound of his voice should rouse from its 
pe ag : et gai ae & edeet tas long ae a pn sme grt i heart; do — 
old home, Oakland, they called it, is about half 3 me with words against which I may not close 
a mile from here. The house is tenantless now, my ears; to look = me with eyes Stes which 
but in excellent repair, and the old oak trees? my soul will quiver with agony? But he will 
around it are worthy of an English park. I pass; never know it. He will never know that this 
a great many hours under the shade of those } 3 strange ghost of the past is not dead utterly; 
trees, or sitting in the wide verandah which sur- $ 3 : that it folds its shroud about it sometimes, and 
rounds the old house, dreaming strange dreams $ : rises up in the midnight with its still, accusing 
about my mother’s youth; about my own life; ; eyes. After all, it shall not rise. I will, I must 
the destiny which seems so long in coming to; control myself. Philip Wyndham can be nothing 
me; which I sometimes have a curious presenti-;to me. I can be nothing to him. I will teach 
ment that I shall meet here. 3 $ my heart not to quicken its pulses at the sound 
I had no idea that I should like a country life § sof his name. Perhaps our second visitor will 
so well. This is my first experience of it for $ help me. " 
Saratoga and Newport and Long Branch are not § Who do you think he is, cousin Jane? No 
country. I am beginning to think that country other than my admirer of this winter, Mr. Lionel 
people are better than the denizens of the town. { Fitz~Herbert. It seems he too knows Will. Where 
They have more time to think. Life seems here § $ in the world did our Hillside farmer pick up such 
a@ more solemn, a more earnest thing. Wealth ; an acquaintance? He has ascertained my where- 
and ee. satins and pos com and ; pee oa my mother, and written to ask he 
point lace seem so worthless when one walks § and Caddie for permission to come down here 
under the oaks and larches, and looks up through $ and make a visit They are too hospitable to 
their boughs to the everlasting sky, or hears the $ refuse. But he will not arrive till next week. 
clear bird songs pulsing downward. Will and $ 3 In the meantime I shall have been, seven days, 
Caddie seem to me—though their help is not s esiied the same roof with Philip Wyndham. But 
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why do I speculate on that—my life-path leads ; articles of virtu from my own room, and on the 
otherwhere. g table I put a handsome port-folio full of all varie- 

It seems then that Mr. Fitz-Herbert was more ; ties of stationery. 
impressed with my attractions than I feared. He $ : At length, when I could find nothing more 
is evidently coming here solely on my account, $to do, I went to my own room. There I took 
The probable result will be an engagement. This } counsel with myself. I called my heart to ac- 
will completely satisfy papa and mamma in all count for its foolish flutterings. I bade my fin- 
their ambitious views for me; and it will ensure $ : gers cease their nervous trembling. I chided 
me, for life, the possession of all the luxuries § my voice into calmer, less faltering tones. You 
that have become so necessary tome. Well—I$ know[ told you that I never loved Philip Wynd- 
say well, and it shall be well. I will not let my ’ham; that is, not well enough to give up wealth 
foolish fancies make it all. I must close, to send 3 and luxury for his sake. I reminded myself of 
you this letter by the evening mail, but I will 3 this fact, and then I remembered my other lover. 
write again soon, and keep you advised of the $I reflected that a few months would probably see 
progress of this drama, whose result will deter- $ me Mrs. Lionel Fitz-Herbert, and there was no 
mine the hereafter of your cousin, 3 reason I. should suffer my fancies to run riot 
HELEN HaMItron. $ about another. To be sure, I never could, by 
Sany possibility, wax romantic about Mr. Fitz- 
$ Herbert, but it was pleasant to contemplate the 
LETTER THE SECOND. : future he could give me—so luxurious, so free 
Hittsipg, June 19th. 3 from care—to imagine myself presiding in my 
Ou, what a morning it is, cousin Jane! Your} ; stately mansion, or driving down town with my 
heart drinks in the incense of many such, I doubt $ liveried servants and my faultless equipage. 
not, but to me, who have lived in the city allmy$ ‘Ah, Helen Hamilton,” I said, to myself, “you 
life, each jubilant sun-rising comes like a new } are a girl of sense. Poetry and romance are de- 
revelation of power and beauty. I wish mamma : lightful condiments at the banquet of life, but 
could lift her eyes and look out of my window. $ very unsubstantial as a piece de resistance.” I 
The landscape she would see would delight the $ resolved to meet Mr. Wyndham with calm indif- 
heart of a painter. Hills and dells and wood-3 ference. I would not even bestow a single extra 
land, and, in the distance, the bright river wind- $ adornment upon my toilet. I put on a fresh, 
ing along like a thread of silver light. Blessed 3 simple white muslin, with a blue ribbon about 
be God for summer. I do not think I have so} my waist. Then I twined a few red roses in 
rejoiced in the dewy freshness of any morning} my hair. As I did so, the face refiected in the 
since I have been here. And yet I am not very $ mirror arrested my gaze. It was beautiful as 
happy. I rose early this morning to tell you ever; perhaps a careless observer would have 
this. I have much to say to you, but though I$ said it was as youthful, but I could see it had 
have sat here half an hour, my pen has only ? grown old and worldly. There was a proud curl 
travelled over these few lines. $ to the lip; a haughty, half-sarcastic gleam to the 
Philip Wyndham came yesterday morning, in } eye which I did not like to see. They had come 
the ten o’clock train. I was busy all the first § there since Philip Wyndham saw me last. The 
part of the morning, helping Caddie; that is, I$ : spirit had not grown meeker in the past two 
put little, beautifying touches here and there, $ years, more chastened, more womanly. It had 
which she had not time to give. I filled every ; ; grown proud, defiant, self-loving. Well, I could 
vase with the sweet June roses, and the other $ not help it. He would read the change, perhaps 
early flowers which thrive so well in Caddie’ "3 ‘he would despise it, but why should the future 
garden. The parlor looked charmingly when Ii 3 Mrs, Lionel Fitz-Herbert care for Philip Wynd- 
had thus adorned it with blossoms. I opened ¢ * ham’s scorn? 
all the windows, and fastened sprays of roses 3 Just then I heard a step coming up the gra- 
in with the ribbons which looped back the snowy veled walk that thrilled me through and through 
muslin curtains. $ with the old memories which rose, ghost-like, at 
Then I went to Philip Wyndham’s room. 1} Sits echoes. I sprang to the window and looked 
knew he would never know it, and so I indulged § Sout. He was coming with Will up from the gate. 
myself in making it beautiful for him. I filled $ I hushed my heart into silence. I went down 
it with such flowers as I remembered to have : stairs and stood in the parlor as they came up 
heard him say he loved; bright, sweet-scented 3 the steps. Caddie met them atthe door. I heard 
ones, roses and heliotropes and geraniums, I} her joyful welcome, and then they came in. I 
scattered, over the dressing-bureau, little, tasteful $ thought—perhaps I was mistaken, cousin Jane, 
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but I thought—Philip Wyndham grew a shade; this man has over me. 


paler as he saw me. But his voice did not falter. 
He came to me and extended his hand. 

‘This ig.indeed a surprise, Miss Hamilton.” 

I was quite as cool and self-possessed as he. 
Caddie knows nothing of my acquaintance with 
him. I only told her we had met several times 
in New York, and I know, shrewd observer as 
she is, she saw no clue by which to guess our 
past. 

Now, cousin Jane, that man is nothing to me. 
When I might have been his wife, I refused him 3 
without a moment’s hesitation: And yet, he has 
made me more than half miserable with his in- 
difference, already. He does not avoid me, at 





Ny 


If I were with him 
always, I couldn’t help being good. His earnest- 
ness is infectious. He makes one see life as he 
sees it. In his presence it seems such a solemn, 
earnest thing. Wealth and station look like 
mere tinsel. They are shorn of charms, and 
nothing on earth seems worth staining our souls 
with its dust. One cares only to live the life 
heaven appoints—to live it simply, earnestly, 
honestly, until this life on earth shall lose itself 
and be absorbed in the fullness of the’ life of 
Heaven. 

You have felt something of this influence in 
his books; you would feel it still more if you 
could see him. Ido not think I would have him 


all. He talks with me, when it comes in his} 3 Stoop from his lofty height to a poor butterfly 
way, as easily and as agreeably as with Will or $ : of fashion such as I. It would be like the kingly 
Caddie, but he hardly seems to know whether I $ eagle mating with the peacock. I know myself. 
am in the room or out of it. It must be my I could not always live on the enchanted moun- 
vanity that is wounded. We women do not like? tains. I should come down into the valleys 
to find our captives quite so free and heart : sometimes, and then I should want the luxuries 
whole. However indifferent we may feel to the $ that he could not give me. You see I must marry 
victim, we do not like to find the chains we Lionel Fitz-Herbert. And this brings me back 
forged all broken. 3 to his coming. 

There, he is going down stairs now. I am : “I suppose you'll beautify Mr. Fitz-Herbert’s 
going down too. Why not? Though he is } room for him?” said Caddie, standing by my 
nothing to me, there is no reason I should not } side after breakfast. I blushed, for Philip Wynd- 


hear him declare what this beautiful morning ; ham had heard her question and was looking at 


has said to his soul. I know what a look of in-{ me keenly. 
spiration will beam from his earnest face. I$ ‘NotI, indeed. I’m not sure that the gentle- 
must hear what he will say. But, look you, he : man cares for flowers and, any way, I have all 
shall not know this. I will say some provoking : I can do to beautify myself.” 
ridiculous thing; something that shall make him } : I came up stairs and I did make an elaborate 
feel that what he does and says is nothing to: 3 ‘toilet. I did all that art could do to enhance 
me, even as what I do and say is nothing to him. $ $my beauty, and I was well satisfied with the 
I shall not send you this letter yet. I will ; result. When the visitor came I met him at the 
leave it open till Mr. Fitz-Herbert comes. You door. I received him with much empressement. 
shall see how I will welcome him. $ I could see that he was highly elated. When 
’ we walked into the parlor together, Philip Wynd- 
June 26th. ham looked at us both with one of his quick, 
Well, cousin Jane, Lionel Fitz-Herbert came analytic glances. Then an expression passed 
yesterday, by the same train that brought Philip ; over his face which made me angry. It seemed 
Wyndham a week before. You shall hear all} to me it was pity. I remembered the tones in 
about it. In the first place you will want to 3 which he said to me, long ago. 
know how I got along with Mr. Wyndham, seven ‘I pity you, Helen Hamilton.” 
mortal days. Well, I had very little todo with} Well, I think I made Mr. Fitz-Herbert’s days 
him. The forenoons he has spent in his room, } pleasant one. I certainly devoted myself to him 
writing diligently, as I suppose, on that book ; with most flattering assiduity. I can see him 
which will find its way to your table next autumn. { now from the window. He is walking to and 
Afternoons, he has been for the most part with ; fro in the garden, now and then dashing the 
Will. They have taken, together, long drives, g dew-drops from a shrub in his path, with 4 
and been off on fishing excursions from which $ dainty cane about the size of my little finger. 
Caddie and I were excluded. But I have seen ; ’ His complexion looks bright; I guess he rested 
enough of him to give me more than one heart- } 3 well. His hair is smooth as the hat he has just 
thrill, yet I am unhappy at his indifference no 3 lifted to bow to Caddie, who spoke to him from 
longer. I chose my own path and I must walk ‘ the door. N. B. When I am his wife I will 
in it. It is strange, though, what an influence tumble his hair up. It would kill me to sit 
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site to it, day after day, so uniformly ; held my hand in his, for a full moment, when he 
oppo’ y y N y 

smooth. : bade me good-bye. We chanced to be all alone. 
te os arte a - = aes —e earnestly into my eyes, and then he 

es fe : id, 

bring him in five or six hundred dollars a year,; ‘Miss Hamilton, if [ could, I would say God 
now. To be sure, this oo hardly find me in bless you in the path you have chosen, but I 
silk dresses, but with it he manages to clothe} cannot. You will have to account to Him for 
his outer man with a good degree of taste, to 3 every crushed down impulse for good, every 
say nothing of keeping himself in bread and ’ stifled aspiration. I suppose we shall never 
butter. $meet again, but I know you will forgive my 

But I must go down. My carpet knight has} sincerity when you remember how truly I was 
paused, in his walk, to cast a languishing glance ; your friend.” 
up to my window. I shall send this letter off $ : Oh, Jane, don’t despise me, but it seemed to 
to-day, and, when there’s anything new, rn me, in that moment, as if I would have given 
write to you again. My heart loves, and sends g every hour of my splendid future, with its sta- 
you its blessing with as warm a tenderness as; tion and wealth and luxury, just to have been 
when, on your bridal morning, you kissed, : ° folded to his heart; ~- to have heard him say, 
through your tears, your cousin, 3 “Helen, I trust you.” But he went away, and 

HELEN Hamiton. ; resolutely I banished this wild longing. I would 

—— ’marry Lionel Fitz-Herbert. This would make 

LETTER THE THIRD. $my parents happy. It would relieve all papa’s 
Hitisive, July 26th. {embarrassments. In short, it was the only 

Wuo would have thought a whole month would : rational course for me to pursue. That after- 
pass before I wrote you again, you fond, true-$ noon I went to ride with him. I had never been 
hearted cousin Jane! And now I have so much : more lively. 
to tell, but I must tell it briefly, for I have § It was three days before he proposed to: me. 
another letter to write to-day. S The decisive moment came at evening. We had 

Will and Caddie and I are all alone again. ‘ been over to Oakland, and were pacing to and 
Our two guests are gone. Mr. Wyndham went : : fro under the lofty oaks. Ido not know exactly 
first. It is a week since he left. We went } what he said. I was sensible he was asking me 
on, during his stay, much as before. I bestowed $to marry him. I had, in my mind, a prettily 
my chief attention on Mr. Fitz-Herbert, and yet 3 3 framed acceptance. Listen to what I said. It 
I listened to every word that Wyndham said. $ was not me, surely; was it my guardian angel 
Oh, his is such a noble soul. I am as proud 3 speaking through my lips? 
that he loved me once, as if an angel had stooped ‘Mr. Fitz-Herbert, until this very moment I 
from the fair heights of the eternal mountains to } have meant to marry you, but I know now that 
woo me with his song. Jane, when I saw Lionel: I cannot. Do not be angry with me. Do not 
Fitz-Herbert in the city, I did not know him. [3 think that Ihave done youwrong. Oh, I should 
was dazzled by the sheen of his gold and his} do you ten thousand times greater wrong were I 
name; I did not look into his heart. Give me? to perjure myself at the altar—to give you my 
~ country for knowing a man as he is. Under $ hand when my heart can never, never love you. 

e solemn sky; under the century-old trees; } If you had asked me when we were both in town, 
with the free winds fanning the dust from your $ when the gas-light glowed above us and diamonds 
path, there is little chance for artificial refine- : sparkled and repartees flashed by us, I should 
ments and conventional disguises. Only the } have been your wife; but here, under this ever- 
true and the real can lift up its face to those } lasting sky, I must tell you all the truth—I love 
solemn heagens. $ another.” 

Well, I saw Fitz-Herbert as he was; nay, per- : I stopped. The influence within, which forced 
haps, he seemed to me even feebler and tamer 3 me to speak, was gone. I looked at my auditor. 
than he is, when Philip Wyndham walked be- Oh, Jane, I could not have thought those smooth, 
side him with his tall stature; his lofty port; his g small features could have worn such an expres- 
clear, far-seeing eyes; above all, his high, far-; sion of impotent rage, or vindictive hate, as 
seeing soul. But, despite this, I persevered in $ * crossed them there, in the moonlight. May 
my resolve to be the rich man’s wife. ‘I never : <I never see its like again. It passed away as 
would, I never could, marry a poor man,” I said $ $s suddenly as it came and then, in utter silence, 
to Caddie, when she asked me what I meant to do. : he offered me his arm and we walked back to 

Well, one week ago, Philip Wyndham left. He: Hillside. The next morning he left. 
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Oh, Jane, Jane, what shall I say to you? ; Never have I seen them so happy, so free from 
How shall I make you feel the wild, glad sense ° : ;eare. Their souls asserted themselves here, 
of freedom that has been with me ever since? } 3 They grew tenderer to each other, to me, to 
Thank God, thank God, that I was not suffered : every earthly thing. They opened their hearts 
to stain my soul with a lie. The scales have; to the blessed influences of sunrise and moon- 
fallen from my eyes. All the wealth, all the 3 rise; bird-songs and dew-falls. I waited until 
splendor in the world could not now buy my life; § there had been time for the free country wind 
my heart; my free, independent self. Out here } $ to sweep from their memory all the dust and 
where the sun shines, the winds blow, the birds $ scare of the soiling town. Then I told them of 
sing, and the dew drops sparkle brighter than : ; Mr. Fitz-Herbert’s proposal and my answer. 
any diamonds. I am glad, I am glad. * Mamma was the first to speak. 

And yet, Jane, there is an under-current of : “You are a good girl, Helen. God forbid 
sadness. Low down in the deep heart of this that we should wish you to give your hand 
mighty anthem of joy which all nature seems ; without your heart—we, who know what love 
chorusing together, I can hear the half-smothered } is.” She looked with filling eyes upon papa. 
echo of a wail, and my heart joins init. Not, 3 Then, Jane, I pressed my advantage. I be- 
oh, not, for the vanished dream of pomp and 3 sought them to give up forever, their city life, 
pride and splendor; not for the stately house 3 its toils; its cares; its living for the world; its 
with its velvet canopies, its gilded cornices, its ’ worriment about ways and means; to come here, 


gold and silver. 
at my feet, a pearl of great price. I did not 
stoop to pick it up, and now it can never, never 
sparkle on my bosom. I may go sorrowing and $ 
mourning all the days of my life, but I cannot 3 
light again the ashes of a dead hope. Jane, I 
know now that I love Philip Wyndham; that I 
have loved him long, with a love that is stronger 
than life or death. But I will not waste my 
future in weak repining, I will trust in God, and 
be thankful that I am not all unworthy of a love 
that once was mine—thankful that I am still 
free to cherish one blessed memory, and perhaps 
when the shrouding mists of time shall roll away 
and disclose the distant hills of heaven, standing 
together on those glory-crowned hill tops, Philip 
Wyndham may know my best self for what it is. 
I said I had another letter to write. It is to 
papa and mamma. I am going to intreat them 
to come down here next week. 
them share the glories of this unrivalled summer. 
They love me too well to refuse. After they 
have been here, you shall hear again from your 
cousin HELEN. 
LETTER THE FOURTH. 
OakLanD, August 26th. 
Yov will be surprised at the date of this letter, 
cousin Jane, and yet not more so than I am. 
All this past delicious month seems like a dream. 
I am not awake enough yet to explain it, so I 


will give you the outlines and you must fill up 3 


the picture with fancy touches. 

Papa and mamma came. Tears were in their 
eyes when they kissed me. 
strange sweetness to them both in coming back, 
after nearly thirty years, to the dear haunts of 
their days of love and romance and wooing. 


Once in life, Jane, I had, laid; 


I must have : 


I think there was a g 


where they would have enough to live in comfort, 
where mother’s vacant, girlhood home waited for 
y them. They listened with more readiness than 
$I had feared. You behold the result in the 
: dating of this epistle. Papa is growing young 
3 again in his freedom from care and trouble, and 
dear mother tells me, with tears in her eyes, 
that this is the best life she has ever known. 
As for me, I can hardly realize my own happi- 
ness. I must lay down my pen now, and go out 
among those magnificent oaks, in whose tops the 
3 golden arrows of sunset are quivering, until I 
$ feel through all my heart, the exultant conscious- 
ness that this dear home is my very own. 

Oh what, shall I say to you now, out of my 
full heart, dear cousin Jane? It is almost mid- 
3 night, and yet I must conclude this letter before 
$I sleep. To think that since I laid down my 
pen, four hours ago, my destiny has come to 
me. I was pacing along under the trees, my 
eyes cast down, when suddenly I felt rather than 
saw, that I was no longer alone. I lifted my 
S eyes and there, right in my path, stood Philip 
Wyndham. 

‘‘What! Are you visiting now at Hillside?” 
I asked, very abruptly, saying the first thing 
that came into my head, in my confusion. 

“No, not exactly, that is I shall stay there, 
but I came on purpose to see you, Helen.” 

And then, walking by my side under the oaks, 
She said once more words which you may not 
hear; which are only his and mine in all the 
world. Once more my pearl of great price lay 
gleaming at my feet, and this time I raised it up 
and placed it in my bosom. It seems that Caddie, 
’ that keen eyed Caddie, did suspect our secret 
3 after all, and so she gave him a hint of my re- 
$ jection of Mr. Fitz-Herbert, and that I had 
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persuaded papa, and mamma to come to Oakland 
to live, and then he came up to see me. I know 
the look with which Caddie will say to me to- 
morrow, 

“T thought you never would marry a poor 
man, Helen.” 

And I shall answer, 

“Tam not going to. I shall marry the richest 
man I ever knew; rich in faith, hope, genius, 
and oh, a millionaire in love.” 

Oh, Jane, God was merciful. He did not re- 
quire me to wait till the beyond for the fruition 
of my hopes. 
with the largess of his blessing. Philip is mine 
and I am his. I ask no more of life, only I pray 
God to keep my heart meek and pure, a fit 
temple for the love He has sent to dwell in it. 


Even here has He crowned me $ 


Before the October moon has waned, you and 
Charley will come to my simple bridal. I shall 
wear no costly robes, no glittering ornaments, 
but truth and love will make me fair to the 
dear eyes whose light outshines, for me, all the 
diamonds in all the world. I shall be crowned by 
woman’s holiest crown. Oh, Jane, 1 am happy. 
There is no under-current of wailing now, in the 
great, glad chorus of nature—no sheeted ghost 
in the still chamber of my heart. I am blessed 
beyond all I could ask or hope. Has not this 
been the golden summer of my life? And now, 

at the close of this last chapter of my maiden- 
$ hood’s romance, I must write the name which 
will soon be mine no longer— 
Hexen Hamitton. 
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BY CLARA MORETON. 





A sweet Madonna face, with lashes drooping 

From the level lidded eyes, veiling their 

Glory, as the morning’s mist reluctant 

Intercepts the sun’s warm rays. Fair round cheeks, 
A forehead pure, whereon the bended hair 

Doth cling caressingly—ripe, ruddy lips 

And moulded chin to suit their sweet expresssion: 
This is the face I meet with close caress— 

I, who was ever chary of my kisses. 

A form like Hebe’s—(lovely rounded arms, 

Warm, clinging hands, and bosom swelling with 
The life beneath) I hold unto my heart 

Where love’s quick tide doth constant flow—the love 
Which kindleth holy thoughts and noble aims, 

And makes us strong to walk the world, despite 

The erewhile faithlessness we’ve found therein. 

I have had many friends whom I have learned 


To love, but none for whom my love sprung up 
“Full statured in an hour.” When she is near, 

A great content doth wrap my very soul: 

My thoughts resolve themselves to prayers; and all 
The troubled mem’ries of my heart grow still 

And calm, and beat no more against the shoals 

And rocks of life. * * * * * * * # # 

* * * * Oh, friend! my own dear friend! 

These Summer days are drawing to a close— 

But while I live, their mem’ry shall not die. 

The holy influence of these peaceful hours, shall 
Linger with me when the days have flown; 

And whensoe’er in bending knee, I have 

Thee in my thoughts, I’ll pray that Autumn’s frosts 
And Winter’s winds may spare the flower of our 
Love, to yield us both immortal fruitage. 
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BY F. H. STAUFFER. 





Qurirz simple things within themselves, 
Yet each a priceless gem; 

What wonder that I bring them out 
And read them now and then? 


Not merely for the words they speak, 
Nor yet the graceful style; 

In part for these—but more because 
Sweet mem’ries come the while. 


How tremulous the lines appear! 
And here a blot or two! 

But eyes were never made to see 
When scalding tears come through. 


A tear! a volume in a drop! 
Soon shap’d and sooner shed; 
Ah! hers were for the living wept, 
Let mine be for the dead! 


She died! and so must I sometime; 
And sometime it may please 

A friend to weep o’er lines of mine, 
As I have over these! 





Thrice has the paupaw flush’d since then, 
And thrice has bloom’d the pea, 

And yet it seems, I scarce know why, 
Like many years to me! 
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CONFORMITY. 


BY HETTY HOLYOKE. 


Tere was a great fair in Faneuil Hall. In- 
stead of the patriotic or political schemes which 
this old Cradle of Liberty had rocked in times 
by gone, it was rocking now a scheme of charity; 
instead of the hush of deliberation or thunders 
of appeal, it was filled to-day with the sound of $ 
restless foot-steps, the chaffer of amateur sellers } 
and careless buyers, the laughter of unskilled 
money-changers. The spot in which stern old 
patriots had solemnly wrought out their coun- 
try’s welfare, was filled with tables full of § 
stationery, toys, and baby-gear; and behind $ 
these, the grandchildren of the patriots stood, ; 
the aristocracy of aristocratic Boston, and made $ 
bargains, of which a Jew and the son of a Jew 3 
might well be proud. All were animated. The g 
hauteur, consciousness, discontent, of which } 
strangers looking at our Boston belles complain, } 
were altogether gone; the coldest smiled, and; 
the most cheerless forgot east winds and their } 
German lessons, for awhile. 

“What do they care,” mused Henry Soule, 
“for genuine charity? How many of all these 
women would trust their delicate selves to watch 
a night in some Ann street cellar; or stain their 
fingers with washing the tea-cups for some sick 
old house-keeper at home? But I must throw 
away a little money—ah! there is a new face 
and a pretty one, it does not stare at me like the 
rest with their pick-pocket eyes, so I will patro- 
nize her, and her alone.” 

The young man kept his word; and though 
he went home doubtful as ever concerning the 
utility of fairs, he dreamed between his doubts, 
of the new face, of the new friend, as he hoped, 
the one so fresh, so true and sensible as to form 
an exception which proved his rule. All the 
others were heartless and designing. Mellicent 
Hake was only their amiable and most innocent 
dupe. 

“Oh, Lizzie—girls—all of you! I have been 
introduced to such a glorious man! He took a 
fancy to me, evidently, made all his purchases 
at my table, to-morrow he will call. Isn’t it 
almost past belief?” exclaimed Mellicent, as 
she bounded into the dim and scantily furnished 
parlor of her home. The fancy then was mutual. 

Any girl might be excused for a little enthu- 
siasm, i the prospect of acquaintance with ° 
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Harry Soule; he was a general favorite, and 
unlike many who boast this distinction, was 
worthy to be popular. Men sought his society 
because he was witty, frank and generous; 
women, because of his good sense and good 
heart, or his grace and courtesy and captivating 
face. 

‘‘How quiet the city seems!” our hero said, 
some days after this. ‘‘Now, in summer, all 
the people follow each other out of town— 
like a flock of sheep over a wall—I saw even 
Mellicent Hake in the Nahant coach yesterday; 
and Susan Loring with her. I wonder if they 
have formed an intimacy, one all sunshine, and 
the other snow. I cannot adfmire Miss Loring— 
that sort of glacier beauty I love where it be- 
longs, at the top of Mont Blanc—not nearer.” 

“Going to Nahant, Hal? All our set there. 
The ladies are pining for you, I’ll swear; do come, 
and break the ice of so much fine society.” 

This plea from a passing acquaintance was 
apropos to Harry’s thoughts; but he demurred; 
he had planned an excursion to soe coal Thines 
in Pennsylvania. 

‘A journey South in August, when you might 
rest at cool Nahant! Burrowing into a coal 
mine, when you could stay above ground, and 
be petted by all the beauties of the land!” 

But deep down in his heart was another ex- 
postulating voice. ‘‘Has not the South seemed 
warmer, the coal mine darker, since you met 
Mellicent Hake the other day? And will you 
be influenced by any special fancy for a woman?” 

“‘T will not be obstinate, nor will I fear the 
power of any girl’s fascination,” said Harry, at 
length, and he took boat that evening for Nahant. 

‘“*Humbug!” Soule had muttered at the fair, 
and gone straightway to empty his purse for 
one of the pretty humbugs. ‘ Humbug!” he 
muttered now on the Nahant piazza, as he 
watched and bowed courteously to his acquaint- 
ances; and yet he had given up a long cherished 
scheme for the sake of a few days in their 
midst. Perhaps some mystical attraction made 
him beckon one of these acquaintances to his 
side; in the same mood they certainly were. 

“Ah, Harry! Glad to see you, old fellow! 
Capital place this to kill time; and you must 
have time enough to kill.” 
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“Perhaps; but what’s going on? 
here?” 

“To answer the last question first, the usual 
number of galvanized fashion plates; feeble 
mammas, gouty pas, and interesting daughters; 
all be-laced, be-frilled, be-jewelled according to 
the mode. Why they ever brought their finery— 
selves included—to these grand old rocks, they 
can tell better than I!” 

“For contrast it may be—well, and what’s 

going on?” 
_ “The grass is growing, fish are swimming, 
the great old heart of the ocean is beating 
against the rocks, and the sun has just left 
looking on gorgeous tropical foliage and. peace- 
ful savages, and turned his gaze upon these bare 
stones, upon these queer, fine crowds of men 
-and women.” 

“Marvellous facts, if we did but realize them, 


Who is 


‘“‘What a crime!” 

“Common, I own, like the sunrise, and so 
overlooked; but very detestable.” 

‘*Hush, she is coming!” 

Oh, reader, in this jarring world be pitiful, be 
pitiful! There are veils within veils concealing 
every home and every heart; we cannot tell 

what root of good it was that bore this blighted 
 Sowen, which we stigmatize as evil. What do 
$ we know of the hidden temptations, the hidden 
3 sighs, the crushed aspirations, the baffled en- 
deavors that belong to every lot? We trust 
ourselves, pity ourselves, are merciful to our- 
3 selves; let us be merciful to others! 
$ Mellicent Hake was not a wicked, nor yet 
¢ naturally a designing person. She was capable 
of the sad sin conformity—alas! but this very 
failing sprung from an amiable temper and a 
weary lot. The youngest of three daughters in 


yet I want more trivial ones now; what is the: a poor, vain family; while educated to believe 


order of the day?” 

“Dressing, bathing, groaning over bills, ma- 
neuvring, rivalty, and so on—little quiet 
enjoyment. Some of the people tried to divert 
themselves by a fair, but it didn’t prove suffi- 
ciently diverting, and fell through.” 

“Luckily; fairs are a bore; but apropos, are ¢ 
the Hakes here this summer?” 


ings brought here, with the charitable hope, I$ 
suppose, that she would fish up a husband in § 
these deep seas.’ 

“She has refused you, or you wouldn’t speak 
80 bitterly.” 

‘When I propose to a daughter of Langdon 
Hake, you shall be informed! No, the girl is 
well enough; she is only aping her betters.” 

“Are not the Hakes good people? They visit 
the Lorings, live in Langdon Square.” 

‘“‘They are creeping up—or down. Hake was 
an honest fish-dealer once, and his wife a rosy 
little seamstress; now, Hake is a dishonest mer- 
chant, who lives by failing annually or bienni- 
ally; and the wife is a pale, fretted, ambitious 
drudge.” 

‘Poor Mellicent!” 

‘‘Weak Mellicent! I should say. Why doesn’t 
she take a school, or buy a sewing-machine, or 
in some way earn back what her father’s credi- 
tors have wasted upon her education?” 

“You are harsh; few girls have character 
enough to strike out such a course. To confess 
the truth, I admire this Mellicent.” 

‘*You’d be a capital catch for her; but beware, 
Hal! there’s something about the girl’s face that $ 
I detest. It looks as if she’d be capable on all ; 
occasions of—conformity.” 


é 


3 desolate chamber at home; all 
“There is a Miss Hake—Mellicent—the Lor- § mayhap justly, fell to her portion. 


§ her but little, 


that luxury, display, and self-gratification were 
the truest ends of life, Mellicent had been forced 
from childhood to content herself with the last 
: choice, the pitiful remainder of whatever was 
: afforded in her poverty-stricken home. Anti- 





¢ quated finery, torn school-books, the turkey’s 


; legs at table, the cricket at church, the most 


a 
And Harry Soule came of his o ord to 


‘smile upon her, and with that smile to promise 
3 a better home, affection, comfort, luxury, and 
3 somewhat besides to give those who had given 
Was it very wicked to be glad; 
$ and to resolve that she would help the kind fate, 
; and not hinder her? 
$ So here we are in the piazza, and now I hope 
you are satisfied, Mellie,” said Susan Loring. 
$‘*Yet you do not look very radiant; have we 
3 come too late?” 
$ ‘Don’t quiz me, dear; I’m afraid, you are so 
S sarcastic. I can’t help not being proud and wise 
Sand self-sustained like you—with all the blood 

of all the Lorings in your veins.” 

‘Poor little Mell! how much you think of 
station! it only concerns us what kind of blood 
is in the soul, the spirit; no matter about the 
veins.” 

Mellicent answered with a sigh. She had never 

3 speculated concerning true nobility; and she was 
3 disappointed now, at finding the thronged piazza 
’ empty, because—he had gone. 

‘<She is a pattern for all of us,” pursued Susan, 
, after a pause. 

; ‘Miss Langdon, who bowed to you just now? 
; She is extremely lady-like.” 


Miss Langdon is a little nobody, a cotton- 


3 
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wool doll. I was thinking of quite another § “Miss Loring speaks like a true-hearted 
person. You know Mary, the girl who dresses ; woman,” said Soule, evasively. 
my hair?” replied Susan. $ And the other?” 

“Certainly, I have employed her ever since} ‘Poor human nature! But this project shall 
wecame. But of late she wearies me with some $ succeed, I am already interested in the moving 
foolish project.” spirit: that girl Mary is worth a whole hotel fu 

“A noble project, when we think of her posi- $ of ‘cotton-wool dolls’ like—no matter whom.” 
tion and her means; she is another Florence **¢Poor human nature!’ Yesterday you adored 
Nightingale.” —no matter whom; and would hardly have 

“Ah, I see, she has been boring you about her } quoted words of Susan Loring. However, let 
hospital, her fair, and all that. It will never me tell you, Harry, that Miss Mellicent is like 
succeed; she is nothing but an Irish girl. The all the children of this generation, wise: there 
gentlemen will not patronize it.” is a strong party against the hospital scheme; 

“If they deserved the name, they would assist § philanthropists who won’t be led by a hair- 
in any such charity, were it Hindoo or Russian.” $ dresser; aristocrats who won’t be assisted by 

Soule and his friend, sitting behind the closed 3 ‘vulgar Smiths,’ and still others—what shall I 
blinds, heard all this. They could not escape} call them?—who shrink from the very word 
without being seen by the ladies; besides—Soule 3 foreigner, Irish, and so on, and so on.” 
had not finished his cigar. He tried to doze and “Harry Soule and Susan Loring against all 
grow oblivious; but those low voices seemed $ the self-seeking philanthropists, snobbish aris- 
supernaturally clear, and he did not lose a tone. } tocrats, Pharisees, and old croakers in Christen- 

“Oh, Susie, I would not vex myself with the } dom!” 
old fair: the weather is so warm now; and those “‘Good!” said a clear voice, that startled the 
vulgar Smiths are interested in it too.” talkers, and thrilled to the very heart of Harry 

“So are hundreds of vulgar people—lower $ Soule. 
than the Smiths—vulgar and sinful, and almost ‘‘Miss Loring! I beg your pardon! I did not 
hopeless; let us help them, if it lies in our } dream——” 
power.” $ She interrupted him. They discussed the fair. 

“Ig ean poor emigrants, I have not } It came off under their auspices; succeeded past 
much pathy for them. It is bad enough } their expectations. They became friends, warm 
that they overrun our country with their poverty ; friends: and before so very long that clear Voice 
and vice. They would starve and die at home— ; spoke again some thrilling words, first ‘‘ Yes,” 
let them starve and die here. Where is the use 3 one day; and afterward ‘‘ Amen,” when the mar- 
in building hospitals as an attraction to future $ riage-service was concluded, which united her 
emigrants?” then and forever to Harry Soule. 

Mellicent’s heart was not hard, she had wept$ And Mellicent Hake went home to her old and 
genuine tears over her kitten; she would have $ weary lot of the desolate room, the scanty dress, 
shared her last loaf with a present sufferer, were g the poor, pinched meals. Harder to bear now, 
he native or foreign; but for sufferers in the’ for the great hope extinguished so utterly; 
abstract, it had never occurred to her to realize $ harder to bear because she could not discern 
and wish to alleviate their trial; and besides, she : that it was a difference in the ‘blood of their 
had somehow fancied that Harry Soule disliked $ souls,” no outward accident, which had estranged 
foreigners. $ from her once and forever, the heart of her some 

*‘Do you hear that?” asked Soule’s friend. 3 time admirer. 








SONNET. 
BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


How shall I sing of thee in fitting strains, But sudden, changing as a sunlit stream, 
Oh! sunny-haired and laughter-loving child And lo! a Rosalind in wild Ardenne. 
Of wit, and poesy, and frolic wild, Such various natures are to thee assigned, 
As ever dancing nymph on Dorian plains? In heart impulsive, resolute in mind, 
Awhile thy brow with pensive thought is mild, Collected, firm, for love or counsel given, 
And of a meck Madonna then I dream, 5 The blixs of one, or friend of all thy kind— 
In minstor amiling ’mid old saintly men— Oh! art thou most of carth, or most of Heav’n? 


gs 





HARD 


TIMES. 


BY FANNY SMITH. 


“More extravagance, more extravagance, 
Julia! No wonder the men are all complaining $ 
of hard times, when their wives and sisters $ 
squander so much on such things as this,” and 
as Charles Garwood spoke, he took up a bonnet 
and turned it contemptuously around. 
The bright, happy face of Mrs. Newland $ 
clouded, as she answered impatiently, 
“For mercy’s sake, Charley, do you, at least, $ 


; recollect how many millions of money had been 
; sent out of the country during the past year to 
2 pay for the laces, and silks, and shawls, and 
; even gloves! It’s frightful. No wonder the 
§ country is poor, with such a drain on it.” 
3 ‘‘And I wish some getter up of statistics, some 
¢ Sapient newspaper editor, would be frank enough, 
: Charley, to state fairly how many millions of 
3 money had been sent out of the country during 


drop that everlasting theme of woman’s extra- ; ’ the past year to pay for the brandies, and cham- 
vagance. I’m sick of it. It’s in the columns 3 : pagnes, and cigars, and broadcloths, and even 
of all the newspapers, and in the mouths of all : gloves,” said Julia, as she glanced at the well 
the men. One would think to hear your sex ? 3 gloved hand of her brother. ‘It is enormous! 
talk, that ours was the cause of all these hard 3 : No wonder the country is poor, with such a drain 


times.” 

“And rightly enough, too,” was the brother’s 
answer. 

“Prove it!” was the dogged reply of Mrs. : 
Newland, without looking up from her work. 

Charley Garwood liked theorizing. What did 
he, with his ten thousand a year, know practi- 
cally of ‘‘hard times?’ But everybody said 
that the women were too extravagant, and as he 
saw the richly dressed ladies of his acquaint- 
ance, he believed it; so in order to support his 
convictions that they were the cause of the 
financial difficulties, he argued that if Mrs. 
A—— could afford to dress so expensively, Mrs 
B—— could not, but as Mrs. B—— was in Mrs. 
A——’s set, she attempted, on her ten thousand 


Charley laughed, but replied, 
‘‘Why, Julia, the whole suit I have on did not 
3 cost me one hundred dollars; and to my certain 
§ ’ knowledge your dress cost fifty, before scissors 
were in it, for I was with you when you bought 
it. And how much for making and trimming, 
sis?” 
“«Twenty-five,” was the answer. 
“‘How much for your set of laces?” 
“Seventy-five.” 
“There, I told you so!” was Mr. Garwood’s 
; triumphant reply. ‘One hundred and fifty dol- 
$ lars for only one dress and set of laces. Why, 
3 you have half a dozen dresses, and two or three 
§ sets of laces, just as extravagant. Then there’s 





a year, to dress as well as her friends on their $ your bonnets, and new black velvet mantle that 
twenty thousand a year. And in order for his $ came home the other day, that must have cost 
wife to keep up appearances, poor Mr. B——;a hundred more. And as to the various India 
was obliged to toil all day, live more extrava- ; shawls and scarfs you have, I suppose they are 


gantly than his means warranted, and at last to } ’ worth about three thousand dollars.” 
fail, owing a million or so. ; 

Charles Garwood was entirely satisfied with 
this mode of reasoning. 

“Come, Charley, prove it,” said Mrs. New- 
land again. 

“Here is the proof,” was the reply, as the ; 
brother pointed to the new bonnet, which had ; 
just come from the milliner’s. 


“So, if Richard had failed, it would have been 3 


because I paid twenty dollars for a bonnet, would 
it?” 

“Pshaw! Julia. 
mean. 
the aggregate is enormous. 


$ “Not quite two, Charley. But Richard’s in- 
come is twenty thousand at least, and as I keep 
3 San account of all my expenses, I know that I 
° have never spent over eleven hundred a year on 
$ my dresses, and usually not that much, except 
last winter when I bought my India long shawl.” 
$ ‘Well, you can afford it, perhaps,” said the 
* brother, half convinced, ‘“‘but a great many 
ladies who imitate you, cannot.” 
2 You can afford to pay fifteen hundred for a 
: pair of horses, Charley, and keep them at an 


You know that isn’t what I} expense of a thousand a year more; (for your 
But the extravagance of the women in } groom’s wages, &c., cost you that much) but 
I wish I could { poor Bob Conover, who is only a clerk in o 
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store, and who imitates you, cannot afford it. 
And you can properly spend three hundred a 
year on your yacht, but young Turner, who is 
one of your members, and who is a poor lawyer, 
cannot. And, Charley, another word with you. 
You, as a single man, can, perhaps, afford to be- 
long to the club, but no married man can. He 
runs the risk of becoming that anti-domestic 
thing, a club-man, and leaving his wife to the 
attention of any scoundrel, who may pretend to 
love her more than he appears to do.” 

Charles Garwood discovered that his argu- 
ments were not on the right foundation, so he 
changed his tactics. 

“You cannot accuse that poor wretch of a 
Howell, who has just failed for three millions, of 
driving fast horses, or of any other personal ex- 
travagance. But his wife, Julia, went dashing 
about in her carriage, with her footman and her 
coachman, wore India shawls like a Begum, and 
Russia sables like a Czarina. I have no doubt 
but that she spent five thousand a year at least 
on her dress and personal appointments.” 

‘Poor thing!” sighed Julia, ‘‘it was all she 
had to occupy her mind. When Mr. Howell was 
doing only a moderate business, I used to see 
them at lectures and concerts, and she looked so 
happy; but when he got engrossed in trade, he 
was always too tired to go out with her of an 


side. Our social life is all wrong. Such extra- 
vagance in furniture and dress, must be kept 
up by corresponding extravagance in household 
appointments, and all this makes the poor wretch 
at the head of the family work like a galley 
slave.” 

“T admit, Charley, that our social life is all 
wrong. For if men would only care less to be 
considered ‘the best paper in the street,’ en- 
courage innocent amusements more, and culti- 
vate social life rationally, the women would care 
less to dash at large parties.” 

Charles Garwood’s face brightened, with what 
he thought an unanswerable argument. He could 
defeat his sister on her own grounds, 

‘‘What do you say to that affair of Dr. Leon- 
ard’s? I hear that he owes grocers, tailors, 
milliners, and dress-makers. You cannot surely 
complain of the want of social culture, and social 
recreations there. Why their receptions are the 
talk of all the most agreeable people in the city. 
His wife and daughters surely do not spend 
money on dress, because they need excitement; 
and yet, with his income of eight thousand a 
year from his professorship, he is always in 
debt.” 

‘‘Ambition again, Charley, to be at the head 
of his profession. He has a weakness to bea 
fashionable physician, and to be a fashionable 


ey she loved him too much to go physician, he must be talked about, and to be 
without™fim; and at last he could not find time $ talked about, his re-unions must be the most 
to get home to dinner, and as she had no chil- 3 recherche things of the kind. When Dr. Leonard 
dren, and no pl able in t excitement for ; first came to the city, I was introduced to Dora, 
her busy mind, she found at last all her plea- and soon became her most intimate friend ——” 
sure and excitement in dress. I don’t believe} ‘I never liked that Dora Leonard,” broke in 
that she will regret her diamonds and shawls $ Charley. 
and furs, if it only gives her back her husband. ; “‘More pity for you, then, for there are few 
It wasn’t her extravagance, Charley, that broke ; girls equal to her, brother mine. Well, I know 
Mr. Howell; but his insane ambition to be the} that both Mrs. Leonard and her daughters were 
merchant prince of P——-. Had he been satis-; frightened at their expenses. They had never 
fied with doing a smaller and less reckless busi- } been accustomed to such things. But the doctor 
ness, she might still have dashed about, as you : had to give his physicians’ parties as the other 
call it.” < professors did, and he always would out-do the 
Charley was unwilling to yield even yet. ‘ rest in the splendor of his table. There was not 
“Well, you will admit, Julia, what a fearfully : a delicacy to be found that he would not have 
extravagant family Edson has.” $at any price. Then, when their monthly recep- 
‘Yes, but Edson is a gambler at heart. He } tions were proposed, and Dora asked me if coffee 
may not play cards, but to save himself and : and sandwiches and a few other trifies wouid 
family from ruin, he cannot give up the excite- not be sufficient, the doctor stormed about his 
ment of the stock market. Their expenses have $ position, and what was expected of him, and so 








been nothing to compare with their income. 13 on, till the girls gave in. It was only the last 
tell you again, Charley, that it is a man’s ambi-} time that I was there, that Dora turned up her 
tion to be at the head of merchants, speculators, 3 nose as she passed the dining-room, and said that 
or whatever his business may be, that has led to ’ she believed that people thought they opened a 
all this ruin, and not the extravagance of the { restaurant once a month. Dora’s fault indeed!” 


women.” : and Mrs. Newland’s face flushed as she thought 
“Julia, you argue like a woman, all on one ‘of her friend. 
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“T hear that Mrs. Leonard has had some pro- { Charley Garwood knew that politeness dic- 
perty left her, and that they are going back to } ‘ tated that he should leave his sister alone with 
B——, and the doctor is going to throw up his } ‘her friend; but he obstinately kept his seat, 
professorship, as he says he cannot live here on much to Julia’s annoyance. He thought it pos- 
eight thousand a year.” sible that he might be mistaken in this one case 

“It’s the first sensible thing he’s done since ; with regard to the hard times, and was deter- 
he came here,” answered Julia, with some} mined that if it proved so, that—well, he had 
asperity. ‘‘He will never retrench while he ; hardly decided, what—as yet. 
stays in P——. He is an epicure, besides, and; Miss Leonard’s manner was polite enough, but 
will allow no short comings in the kitchen or : 80 indifferent as to pique the gentleman, who 
table. His brandy is three dollars a bottle, and ; was accustomed to have more regard paid to 
his ‘green sealed’ Moet twenty dollars a dozen. } himself, or to his ten thousand a year. Still he 
He pays his cook two dollars and a half a week, sat listening to the conversation between his 
and if she is like other cooks she wastes as much $ s sister and Dora, and had to acknowledge that, 
as her wages amount to. Dora has had no ; at the end of an hour, he had not heard “that 
new bonnet this fall, but I see plump turkeys, ; sweet bonnet,” nor ‘‘that magnificent silk,” nor 
and crisp white celery, and crimson cranberries, : “those beautiful laces” once spoken of. 
going in every day, to say nothing of the game, } : ‘What a racy conversationalist she is! 
which he buys for his petites soupers.” 3 ; thought Mr. Garwood, as he bowed a farewell 

Just then the door opened, and Dora Leonard } at Dr. Leonard’s steps, after having waited upon 
walked in. Mr. Garwood scanned her neat, but ; Dora home. 
inexpensive, dress, critically. When he sctumedé That was three months ago, just at the time 
from Europe, a few months before, he had heard 3 of the terrible financial crash, which scattered 
ot the Leonards, who had come to the city$so many fortunes. But the other day, Charley 
during his absence. Dora was spoken of as a$ 3 Sprang up his sister’s staircase, two steps at a 
witty, brilliant, independent girl, and he imme-? S time; and before he reached the top, he called 
diately made a mental memorandum of “fast,” ; out, 
with regard to her. He heard the doctor’s finan- ; “It’s done, Julia, it’s done. I’m a promised 
cial difficulties discussed, their brilliant recep- 3 Benedict.” 
tions spoken of; and man like, blamed the “You, Charley!” exclaimed Mrs,,Newland, 
females of the family-for a love of show, and a 3 trying to look as if she had not suspected the 
desire to shine in society. He was unwilling to ; state of affairs for some time. 
acknowledge even to himself the interest with g ‘Oh! yes, all a case of compassion, sis; I saw 
which he took an inventory of her dress. He that Dora was dying for me, you know.” 
had to acknowledge that she wore neither dia-; “If you weren’t so near a relative of mine, I 
monds, India shawls, nor ermine, yet still some- should call you a puppy, Charley. But how 
how in her plain silk and mantle she had an : could you muster up courage to marry one of our 
elegant, stylish look. And if that was a last } extravagant sex, and from your own version of 
year’s bonnet, it was wonderfully becoming. ; the affair some months ago, one of the most ex- 

“Oh, Julia,” she said, as soon as the greetings 3 travagant of it?” 
were over, ‘do you know that we are going back ‘A truce to your sarcasms, if you please, little 
to B——? I’m so glad, except that I don’t like : lady. But if it hadn’t been for our conversation 
to leave you, cara mia. I came to tell you all 3 on that day, I should never have become so well 
about it.” But as she spoke, the face that had } acquainted with Dora. Her father’s troubles 
been so bright but a moment before, seemed to ; have shown what a noble woman she is; and for 
assume an expression of care and sadness, that : my part, as she has promised to be my wife, I 
had now become habitual to her. 3 shall forever bless the Harp Tres.” 


” 
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BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


CHAPTER I. § twelve years of widowhood and hard labor, had 
For aught we know, there may be seen at the $ 3 followed him; leaving Mary, hopeless and heart- 
opening of our story ‘a lone traveller on horse- $ ’ broken, to add another name to the long cata- 
back wending his way along some solitary lane,” ; logue of orphans. On the death of her mother, 
but we do not happen to see him—we only see : her uncle had taken her into his family, partly 
two laughing girls, far from solitary, sitting in § : from the necessity of the case, and partly from 
the back parlor of their father’s cottage, in the $ 3 the sympathy he felt for the desolate condition 
suburbs of the great city of P——. It was even- $ of his little niece. Though he knew that some 
ing, and they were plying their needles with a 3 sacrifice must follow the addition of another de- 
haste evidently prompted by a stronger incentive } pendent for food and raiment, yet self-respect 
than mere industry, while their tongues kept ; and natural affection forbade the rejection of her 
pace with their nimble fingers. Sclaims. But his wife, unfortunately, almost des- 
The sisters, Helen and Emily, were respec- $ titute of both these virtues, saw no duty in the 
tively twenty and eighteen years old, handsome } matter, and met the innocent girl on the threshold 
and vivacious, with hearts overflowing with } with an air of jealousy and pride. The uncle 
youthful spirits, and heads full of romance. : would have welcomed and cared for her as his 
They had been invited to the wedding of one of ; own child, but it was soon evident that the aunt 
their intimate associates, and, of course, had $ had marked out for her the lowly walk of a serv- 
each a new dress to manufacture for the occa- $ ant. 





sion. Oh, matrimony! the blisses and miseries Mr. Burt was a broken down merchant, once 
that follow in thy train have been sung and be- : successful and tolerably rich, but without the 
wept eyer since the world began; and yet no } requisite skill to regain his former elevation 


tuneful nor tearful genius has ever bethought : against the bristling obstacles which always 
him to celebrate one of thy chiefest praises—thy ; oppose a business man when he suddenly finds 
wonderful influence on the bonnet and silk trade. } himself at the bottom of the ladder. He now 
“I suppose Mary feels bad because she was $ occupied a subordinate position in the large 
not invited,” said Emily; ‘‘but then she could ; establishment of Bennet & Co., and discharged 
not expect it, and besides she has nothing fit to : its duties with commendable faithfulness and 
wear, and father had to submit to an unusual ; resignation, and would have made himself and 
amount of teasing before he would consent to get : family happy, had his wife been a sensible 
these new dresses for us, you know.” $ woman. But she still retained all the haughty 
“No,” replied Helen, “she could not expect § ; pride which had been cultivated in more sump- 
it. She has not been into company at all, and $ tuous days—a pride whose appetite became the 
it would be a pretty beginning to make her more keen and sensitive, the more its natural 
‘come out’ in so elegant a party as she would : aliment diminished. 
find at Laura’s wedding. How she would look, $ : Mary had been cradled in poverty, and its 
Em, standing in the middle of the room, in her § < yoke, though always irksome, was the more 
striped fustian and brogans, with her finger in § S easily borne. Had she been told that she was 
her mouth!” S to enter her uncle’s family as a servant, no 
A hearty laugh from both girls followed this ' higher hopes would have been indulged; but 
fancy picture, when the door that led to the ? knowing his wish to regard her as one of his 
kitchen, which had been ajar, was gently closed g own daughters, her disappointment at being in- 
by an unseen hand, indicating to the heartless : stalled the menial of the house, with ‘‘a great 
girls that their ungenerous words had been over- : gulf fixed” between her and those she wanted to 
heard by the subject of their merriment. ‘love, almost broke her little heart. Her uncle 
Mary, a very beautiful and sensible girl of was kind enough to her when he had time to 
seventeen years, was their cousin. Her father, } notice her, but her aunt ruled, and was always 
a brother of Mr. Burt, had died in poverty while } present. 
she was an infant, and her worthy mother, after ; The daughters very naturally imbibed their 
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mother’s spirit, and copied her example; and;remark about the fustian and brogans, with 
thus Mary had spent five years in the service of } the laugh that followed, those reflections were 
three mistresses. She could well bear the labor, : pointed with an exquisite pain, and two or 
but what heart is effectually fortified against the § three great rain-drops fell into the plate before 
. . S 
power of contempt? ‘here is more hope in her. 
combating an army than in struggling against} “If they could only look into my heart,” she 
neglect; for in the former case one may cut his ; murmured to herself, ‘‘they would find no desire 
way through, but in the latter there is nothing} there to share the expected enjoyment that is 
to cut. So our little heroine grew up under in-} now occupying their thoughts. If they and 
fluences more negative than positive, all the $ aunt would only love me, my fustian would be a 
tendencies of which were to wither, rather than jreyel robe, and my brogans golden slippers. 
foster and develop an amiable and virtuous } But,” added she, ‘‘mother always said that no- 
character. And though her tears were most} body was truly happy till they learned how to 
familiar companions, they came and went like ; forgive ;” and with a humming song, and a gleam 
April showers; the beautiful sunshine of an in- ; of returning cheerfulness, she plied her task 
nocent heart would break out between; and then } anew. How elastic is the human heart! What 
there were always dark clouds enough around } a strong swimmer is hope! 
her to afford a perfect background for the rain- ; Let us look into the other room again. 
bow of hope. s The sisters had regained their cheerfulness, 
On the evening alluded to, when her cousins } and were rapidly discussing all the momentous 
were preparing for the coming wedding, Mary $ matters pertaining to the empire of fashion, and 
was at work in the kitchen, washing dishes, the criticising the taste of their various acquaint- 


clatter of which, the young ladies supposed, < ances. 

would drown their conversation. They were,; ‘What horrid sleeves Julia Rogers has to her 
therefore, a little mortified at her very delicate, } new dress!” said Helen. 

yet pungent rebuke, in closing the door; for; ‘Not half so horrid as the gaudy trimmings 
they well knew, that despite her disadvantages, ; on Martha Pike’s bonnet,” replied Emily. 


she was in every respect their equal; and in} And so forth. Our lady readers can fill up 
intellectual endowments they had often acknow- $ the dialogue to their liking—we have no relish 
ledged to each other her superiority. Her inferi- g for it. 
ority consisted wholly in her artificial position.} While they were thus engaged, Mrs. Burt 
This they felt in their hearts, and as they {entered the room with an expression of dis- 
grew older were sometimes ashamed of it; but g pleasure on her face. She passed through and 
generally checked their compunctions with the $ delivered some sharp orders to Mary, and re- 
exclamation, ‘“‘I can’t help it’—that forged : turning seated herself by her daughters. Mary’s 
pass-word with which so many manage to get $ song had ceased. 
by a challenging conscience. $ ‘Helen, what does William Blake want of 
The girls were some time silent, busy with their } Mary?” 
own reflections, and chagrined, as they had often “I don’t know, mother; has he been here?” 
been before, at the quiet manner with which their ‘*Yes, and this is the third time, too. I told 
ill treatment had been received. Had Mary re- him each time that she was not in; and to-night 
torted with a bitter word, or even shut the door } he seemed uneasy at my answer, and left the 
with a little violence, just to show that she was } door without saying a word.” 
angry, they could have thrown themselves on} The girls looked at each other with surprise 
their dignity and felt justified in indulging a} and curiosity. Young Blake was a clerk in the 
little resentment. But no, that gentle movement } house of Bennet & Co., an intelligent, enterpris- 
jarred their consciences more sensibly than a ; ing and promising young man, whom both Helen 
slammed door, and they well knew by their } and Emily, with a score of other cap-setters, had 
former experience of good received for evil, how 3 singled out as the object of particular conquest. 
to interpret the present movement. The question, therefore, what he wanted of 
Oh, how hot are coals of fire when heaped upon } Mary, electrified their nerves, and set in march 
the head! a whole regiment of surmises. 
ey ame ie ‘‘T was the more surprised at his silence to- 
CHAPTER II. night,” continued the mother, ‘because I asked 
Tuat very evening, while engaged in her } him why he wished to see her, and he gave me 
kitchen duties, Mary had been reflecting on her } a glance which said, ‘It is none of your business,’ 
unhappy position; and when she heard the } and then turned off without answering me.” 
Vor. XXXIIL—4 
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The mother perceived by the silence and > CHAPTER III. 
flushed faces of her daughters that she had { THe sun rose the next morning—a habit it 
effected her object, and with an air of satisfac-} has—the busy hum of active life had already 
tion, left them to nurse the bitter seed of jealousy 3 commenced in the streets, but the first token of 
which she had dropped in their hearts. $ animation in the Burt family was the sprightly 
From those hearts, thenceforth, all semblance } step of Mary at her morning task of preparing 
of love for Mary was banished. ; breakfast. Her face wore a cheerful look, and 
After a long silence, Helen exclaimed, with : her heart seemed unladen of every oppressive 
petulant energy, $thought. Had an angel appeared to her b 
““T know William Blake mistook the name!” digit and bade her be of gue cheer? Nothing 
‘*What name did he mean?” said Emily, with 3 but the angel of sleep. Yet, unconscious girl, 
a slight start. This was a delicate question, and : the day that has now dawned upon thee is des- 
remained unanswered. g § tined to be the most momentous of thy life. 
Emily, though the younger, was the greater $ : Her cousins appeared in due time for break- 
philosopher, and from the beginning had divined 3 $ fast, and in their anticipations of the wedding 
the true state of the case. She had already $ < which was to take place that evening, seemed to 
begun to cultivate a feeling of resignation to the $ have forgotten the unpleasant conversation of 
disappointment of her half-formed hopes, and $ the previous night. 
was not unwilling to tantalize Helen a little, 3 3 The day passed in hurried preparation for the 
seeing she took it so much to heart. Had she $ important event—as important in the eyes of the 
mingled a little generosity with her resignation, invited circle as if it was the first of the kind 
and sympathised with her poor cousin in her ; that ever happened. Reader, did you ever 
supposed good fortune, it would have been nobler $ witness a real hawk and chicken tragedy? 
and saved her some remorse in after years. ’ When the winged pirate of the forest darts into 
**Helen,” said she, in a solemn tone, without 3 3a brood of downy chickens and clutches his 
raising her eyes, ‘‘ William is in love with Mary. ; ° dainty prey, he causes no greater fluttering than 
I know it.” Sis always seen in a flock of skittish girls, when 


‘**How do you know?” replied Helen, dropping ‘ one of their number is seized and borne away to 
her work. some strange nest. 


“T have known it for a long time.” 3 Mary, true to her noble nature, forgot her 
**What! and not tell me!” Ss slight, and did all she could to aid her cousins 
“Oh, I thought it might pain you.” 3 and enhance their pleasure; contented to draw 
“Pain me!” said Helen, with an angry blush, ¢h er own happiness from the happiness of those 

“why should I care if he does love her?” i™ around her. 

“Because you love him,” said Emily, coolly. { Dinner hour came and passed, and the girls, 

‘Helen was too full of vexation to reply, and after a hundred twistings and turnings before 
giving her sister a very emphatic look, she threw {the glass, to be sure that every ribbon was 
down her work, took a light and went to her} smooth, and every silken fold right, made an 
room. < early start for the scene of attraction. Mary 

Mary, meanwhile, unconscious of the import- : watched their graceful movements out of sight; 
ant part her name had borne in the evening’s $ and though a smile of borrowed joy was still on 
discourse, had finished her daily task, and seated § > her face, she was startled by the falling of a tear 
herself, with weary limb and heavy heart, in the; : upon her hand as it lay upon the window-sill— 
chair just vacated at Emily’s side. $ startled, as we sometimes are at a drop of rain, 

Yearning for social sympathy, she was about ¢ and look all around the sunny sky and wonder 
to attempt a cheerful conversation, when she was $ $ whence it came. 
abruptly and cruelly cut short by her cousin, ; Mrs. Burt had already gone to visit a friend, 
who exclaimed with a haughty peevishness, $ where her husband was to meet her at tea and 
“It’s bed time, and I’ve talked enough!” $ spend the evening, and so Mary, with the excep- 
Mary rose from her chair, imprinted a silent $ tion of two little boys, at play in the yard, was 
kiss on Emily’s brow, and without receiving any S left alone to enjoy, to her, the real luxury of 
returning token of affection, sought her couch : solitude. Her heart was like a desolate field, 
and fell asleep amid prayers and tears. Prayers § Sall uncultivated, yet showing here and there 
and tears! must they always flow together? 3 3 great clusters of native flowers surpassing in 

Emily soon followed with an unhappy heart, $ ¥ beauty, richness and fragrance all that the hand 
full of conflicting and tremulous passions. That } Sof art could ever boast. She little knew how 
coal of fire was still burning on her brow! § soon another was to enter, to claim and cultivate. 
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True to female instinct, as soon as she was ; —how he had found out her name—how he had 
left alone, she proceeded to ‘‘dress up” in her § tried to resist his feelings, and couldn’t—how he 
best attire, It was a brief task, Her pretty $ ; had endeavored to get introduced to her—and 
calico black apron and plain linen collar were § ; :much to her surprise, how he had learned all 
soon adjusted. They were all the wardrobe she $ $about her unhappy and neglected condition in 
had outside the kitchen, and had served her on 3 her uncle’s family. 
extra occasions like this for more than a year. : Mary’s pretty face, as in nature bound, was 
Fashions had changed two or three times; but covered with trickling tears, not of affection, or 
like the birds and the flowers, beauty and sim- ; : mere sentiment, but prompted by an indefinable 
plicity, left to themselves, are never tired of } mixture of emotions, the most prominent of 
each other’s company. Mary had just finished } which was a tremulous joy that she feared was 
her toilet in the kitchen, where her seven-by-} too excessive. What wonder? Her ears had 
nine looking-glass was large enough to reflect ‘ never listened to such professions before, and 
all her pride, and had hardly seated herself in $ her heart, which was made up of yearning amia- 
the parlor with a book, when she was startled 3 bilities, had never known what it was to be so 
by a knocking at the door. She opened it and {loved away from her mother’s bosom, and it 
confronted William Blake; whom, though she had : bounded at once with a violence of attachment 
often seen, she had never spoken to in her life. toward her confessed lover; and like a brave- 

He bowed, and said, ‘Good evening,” and } hearted, honest girl, she told him so, without 
waited to be invited in; while she waited to hear ; {any periphrastic figures of speech. The contract 
his errand. At length she said, with embarrass- : completed, it was ratified, and “sealed” in the 
ment, S approved way; and William took his departure 

‘“‘The family are all gone out.” S with no unelastic step, though he dragged a 

“I know it,” geplied William, ‘‘and that is “lengthening chain behind.” 
why I am here! Can’t you say, come in?” he$ Mary retired to her little kitchen, the scene of 
added, with a smile. § $ many toils and tears, and seated herself there 

Mary repeated the words mechanically after $ : § that the contrast of her present joy might be the 
him, half ashamed of her awkwardness, and half ’ sweeter. Wherever she looked a rainbow was 
amazed at a novel emotion which at that moment} before her! She peeped into her looking-glass 
flashed through her heart; for love needs no \ to see if she could divine the reason for William’s 
bugle to anounce his approach. William .fol- { love—and was startled at her own beauty; her 
lowed her in, and took the chair offered him by } happy emotions had so illuminated every feature. 
a trembling hand. He was a noble-hearted, 3 Did she feel a flash of triumphant pride that she 
ingenuous young man, and had long indulged an } was preferred before her cousins? Naughty 
affection for Mary, which the cool treatment he $ girl! but Mary was not perfect. 
had received from the aunt, and his suspicion of : 
its cause, had not tended to abate. ‘Love hath § 

a thousand eyes,” and he had discovered the : CHAPTER IV. 
present opportunity of finding Mary alone, and} As the shades of night approached, Mary 
determined to improve it. $ bolted the outer doors, re-assumed her kitchen 

We shall not go through with the description ; garb, and having put the tired boys to bed, her 
of a love-making scene; it ought never to be} dancing heart was forcing a song from her lips, 
soiled with printer’s ink; and, besides, everybody } when she was again startled into sudden silence 
understands the process already, either by ex- g by a loud rapping at the front door. Could it 
perience or hearsay. Suffice it to say, after a} be William? Her song ceased, but her heart 
few minutes of ordinary conversation, William, 3 was dancing still. She took a candle, and timidly 
who had filched an hour from his business, had opened the door, when a gust of wind blew out 
no time to make ‘‘regular approaches,” as the } ; the light and left her in darkness and fear. 
military men say, but came with the intention of § ’ «Does Mr. James Burt live here?” said a deep- 
storming the citadel at once. After a little; ; } toned but not unpleasant voice. 
pause, therefore, in the conversation, he turned} ‘Yes, sir—be so good as to wait till I light the 
his handsome eyes full on his timid hostess, and } candle.” 
said, ; On her return the man was standing inside the 

‘‘Mary, I came to tell you that I love you,” § $ door, but did not wait for her to speak. 
and without waiting for any reply, and to save 3 ; “Is Mr. Burt at home?” 
her embarrassment, he went on to:narrate the} ‘‘No, sir,” said Mary, with a trembling voice. 
history of his affection—where he first saw her : “Any of the family ?”’ 
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Mary hesitated, for she did not dare to inform 


him that she was alone. The man interpreted her 
fears, and said, with a pleasant smile, 

“T see you are alone, my girl, but don’t be 
afraid; my name is Benjamin Burt—I am a 
brother of Mr. James Burt, and have come to 
see him.” 

The rough, open-hearted frankness of his 
‘ manner, and more especially a strong resem- 
blance to her uncle, which Mary discovered 
whenever she dared to look him in the face, 
convinced her that he was not imposing on her. 
Besides, she knew that she had an ‘‘uncle Ben” 
somewhere in the world, though she had never 
seen him. So she invited him in. 

He was the oldest of the three brothers, as 
well as the most enterprising; and had in early 
life yielded to a passion for the sea, upon which 


he spent about twenty years, in almost every § 


capacity, from the cabin boy of a fishing smack 
to the captain of a Canton packet-ship. 

He was a true man of the world—a keen ob- 
server, abundantly intelligent, and an honest, out- 


“Uncle!” said he, with a start of surprise, 
Sand then eyeing her from head to foot, added, 

“Are you a daughter of brother James?” 

“No, sir; but I am a daughter of your other 
brother, Joseph, and my name is Mary.” 

The sober, business aspect of uncle Ben’s face 
changed in a moment into a smile of surprise 
and affection, as he exclaimed, 

“Ts this little Moll?” and jumping from his 
chair he planted a kiss on her glowing cheek, 
that echoed through the room like a percussion- 
cap. 

“There!” said he, ‘‘the last time I was in 
P——, just as I was leaving the city, you was 
in your mother’s arms. I discharged at you 
$ just such a broadside as that, and then had to 
seud under bare poles before a thundering 
squall!” 

Though Mary felt the tears starting to her 
eyes at this allusion to her mother, yet she could 
not help laughing heartily at her uncle’s broad 
$ humor. 


s 


: ‘But how happens it that you are fitted out 





spoken talker, full of jovial generosity. Nearly }in such coarse rigging?” sail he, again eyeing 
twenty years had passed since he last visited his ; her from top to toe. ‘I thought, at first, you 


native city, and he was now just arrived from : 3 was the servant girl, and tried to act with be- 
South America, where he had been a long time § 3 coming dignity,” he added, with a laugh. 


engaged in commerce. As old age approached,$ Mary knew not what to answer, and, therefore, 
he pined for his native land and the friends of { wisely said nothing; while uncle Ben, with 
his youth; and had just completed arrangements } quick perception of her embarrassment, relieved 
for the transfer of his handsome fortune to the $ her by starting a hundred other ingenious ques- 
city of his birth. The object of his present visit ; 3 tions concerning the family history, by means 
was the permanent investment of his property in } of which he gained, without Mary’s suspecting 
stocks and real estate. He was without family, ; it, a pretty accurate knowledge of the whole state 
having never been married. Such is the abridged 3 of affairs. The unaffected kindness, not to say 
biography of ‘‘uncle Ben.” Mary and her ; tenderness, which marked every look and tone 
cousins had often heard wonderful stories of his $ of the rough old sailor, indicated that Mary had 
adventures, and their lively imaginations had 3 ; } found in him a warm-hearted and invaluable 


thrown a lively romance around his name and 
history. 
curiosity was excited to the highest pitch at his 
unexpected introduction, so that she forgot for a 
time the extraordinary event of the afternoon. 

Having warmed his hands over the fire for 
some time in thoughtful silence, he at length in- 
quired, 

“‘Where is brother Jim, to-night?” 

‘‘He is spending the evening at Col. Grant’s 
in C—— street.” 

‘Jim used to live in C street himself, in 
a fine house; what is he living in this box for? $ 
Hasn’t broke down, has he?” 

‘*He—he has been unfortunate,” said Mary, 
with hesitation. 

A long pause followed, which was broken by 
Mary. 

“Will you lay off your cloak, Uncle?” 


It was not strange, then, that Mary’s ; 


; friend. 
CHAPTER V. 

Tue evening passed rapidly away in a con- 
versation, the most delightful to Mary—except- 
ing, of course, that other interview, still woven 
in her memory, and destined always to be woven, 
should she live a thousand years. 

Just as the clock was striking eleven, footsteps 
were heard at the door, and Mr. Burt and his 
s wit made their appearance. They were nots 
‘ little surprised to find a stranger quietly enjoy- 
; sing Mary’s hospitality; but before either had 

* time to speak, uncle Ben jumped up, and thrust- 
$ ing out his hand, hallooed almost as loud as if he 
} was hailing a ship, 
$ ‘How are you, Jim?” 

His brother, though not recognizing his coun- 
$ tenance, could not mistake the voice, and seized 
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the proffered hand with a truly fraternal grip. ; Trinidad, and was still alive! But the lady’s self- 
The meeting of the brothers was one of heartfelt } complacency was proof against the double thrust, 
happiness—a happiness almost worth a twenty § Yet the captain’s hearty eulogy of Mary did in- 
years’ separation, Has the ocean spray not yet} flict a wound on the ambitious woman, and 
evaporated from uncle Ben’s cheek? or was it } complaining of headache, she went to bed. 
something else that was glistening there?” 

Mrs. Burt seemed equally happy with her 
husband, and gave ‘‘the captain” a boisterous CHAPTER VI. 
welcome. But, alas, for the motives of human Tue next morning all were up betimes, except 
friendship! How few of them spring right out § uncle Ben; who, yielding to the effects of much 
of the heart! Had a sea-horse just arrived, } previous fatigue and wakefulness, thought he 
loaded with bags of gold, she would have given $ would enjoy the rare indulgence of a morning 
him as cordial a welcome, and for the same} nap. His sleep must have been very deep, for 
reason. She knew that the captain was rich, $ he snored prodigiously, producing a sonorous 
and her selfishness had always begun to slime 3 echo in every corner of the little house, much to 
over her prey with deception, preparatory to$the wonder and merriment of the smaller fry 
swallowing it. who had not yet seen him, and who would ven- 

In the midst of her smiles and loquacious com- 3 ture near his door to listen and then scamper 
pliments, she caught an opportunity of casting : away as if frightened by some wild beast. 
an intrusive frown at Mary, which shot through? ‘‘1 wonder what a big nose uncle Ben has 
her heart like @ bullet, and sent her straight to § got!” said little Ned, casting a wondering glance 


the kitchen. $ at a huge pair of strange boots in the corner. 
Ss 


Uncle Ben accidentally observed the whole: ‘‘I guess it is more bigger than this,” replied 
movement; and if a noble purpose at that $ Tommy, who was trying to untie a hard knot in 
moment took possession of his soul, it was not $ his shoe, which he held up as the measure of his 
altogether in gratitude for Mrs. Burt’s extraor- } opinion in the case. And so they went on, their 
dinary efforts to please him. geyes and imaginations dilating alike, till the 

A little book has sometimes more pages thana 3 stove-pipe became too small to serve for a com- 
great book. 3 parison with the mysterious nose; when looking 

Just at this moment the daughters were heard } over their shoulders, they saw uncle Ben himself, 
bidding their attendants good night at the door; } who had overheard their conversation, creeping 
and their arrival turned aside the heavy billow ; toward them, slippers in hand, as if to grab 
of sadness, which threatened to break over the} them. They took to their heels, this time, in no 
captain’s spirits. He was delighted to meet and } mock alarm, 
caress his blooming nieces; and they, already 3 “Ship, ahoy!” cried uncle Ben, “I ought to 
wrought up to the highest pitch of animation, } have run up a friendly flag, for the little junks 
would willingly have staid up all night to hear 3 have outsailed me, and are already hull down!” 
him talk. But the morning watches had already; Mrs. Burt was both early and busy in the 
commenced, and it was time for all to retire. ; kitchen this morning. Perhaps so unusual a 
The girls, with a cheerful ‘good night, uncle,” } thing arose from her solicitude to provide an 
took their departure. especially good breakfast for her guest, and per- 

Why did uncle Ben look so sharp at their ele-} haps not. At any rate she did nothing but 
gant silk dresses? Did he never hear one rustle } oversee; and her oversight brought more annoy- 
before? ance than aid, 

Turning to Mrs. Burt, he said carelessly, As soon as the meal was over, uncle Ben pro- 

‘“‘Mary did not go to the wedding?” posed to return to his hotel, where his business 

“No, captain; she was a little unwell to-day, 3 in the city would make it more convenient for 
and preferred to stay at home;” and then added, } him to stay. But he promised compliance with 
with a smile, the reiterated request to come as often as he 

“She is a little singular in her tastes, and is$ could, Noticing that Mary was not present in 
so fond of domestic life, that I really believe she $ the group that was bidding him good morning 
prefers the kitchen to any other place; and so 3 at the door, he said to the girls, 
we let her have her own way.” ‘*Dress up in your best, and to-morrow after- 

““A sensible girl!” replied the captain; “I $ noon I will come with a carriage and take you 
noticed she had a very domestic look.” and your cousin Mary to ride. Good morning.” 

The captain knew how to wield a two-edged The mother and daughters exchanged looks 
cutlass—he was once boarded by pirates, off $ of alarm. They had not so much objections to 
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Mary’s joining ‘them in their drive, but it was 
too cold for calico, and how would fustian and 
brogans look in such a nice carriage as uncle 
Ben would be sure to bring? But the pinch 
must be got round in some way—a plausible 
explanation must be fabricated for uncle Ben; 
and worst come to worst, she might pass to the 
public eye as a servant. The latter idea was 
rather pleasing than otherwise. Nothing was 
said to Mary till noon the next day, with the 
full expectation that she would decline the in- 
vitation. But to their surprise she expressed 
herself delighted with the anticipated pleasure, 
and running away, soon appeared in her peren- 
nial calico. 

‘Mary, go and take that dress right off,” said 
Mrs. Burt. 

“Why, aunt, it is the best I have got.” 

‘No matter, the weather is too cold for that; 
and if that is your best, then I suppose there is 
an end to your jaunt.” 

Mary crept in her ‘‘domestic” garb again, and 
went quietly to work. 

Soon came the fine carriage, and horses, and 
driver, and out jumped uncle Ben in high spirits. 
“Come, my chicks,” said he, ‘all ready?” 

‘All but Mary,” said Mrs. Burt; ‘‘she is not 
inclined to go out to-day. What a beautiful car- 
riage you have brought, captain!” 

“Yes, fine craft,” replied he, “but I must 
have my full cargo.” 

So pushing his way through the rooms to the 
kitchen, he found Mary busy at her work. 

“Aha!” said he, ‘‘not so easy dodging an old 
skipper!” and spying a rusty bonnet on a nail, 
he clapped it on her head, seized her arm, and 
trotted her out to the carriage and tossed her in. 

Mary, though half provoked at his rough 
oddity, could not help laughing all the time, 
while her aunt and cousins did not know whether 
to be most amused or astonished. 

That ride was one to be remembered. Instead 
of driving into the country, as they expected, 
uncle Ben pushed for the most fashionable streets, 
and spent the afternoon in visiting the various 
places of genteel resort—the museums, picture- 
galleries, and millinery stores—making Mary, 
all the while, his principal care, and addressing 
his remarks chiefly to her, whenever others were 
present. He bought them many little gifts, and 
at last took it into his head that he must have 
all their likenesses in daguerreotype, with their 
bonnets on, before they went home. There was 
no resisting him, he was so kind and amusing. 
The pictures were excellent; and Mary’s was so 
ludicrous that all three of the girls were con- 
vulsed with laughter over it, in which uncle Ben 


‘ heartily joined. Thrusting them into his pocket, 
he drove home. b 

Mary now began to suspect that there was 
something deeper in her uncle’s thoughts than 
mere love of amusement, and determined here. 
after to comply with whatever whims he might 
indulge. Helen and Emily were better pleased 
with their ride, than they were with their uncle’s 
taste. 





CHAPTER VII. 

Uncix Ben became absorbed in his own cares, 
and the winter was fast wearing away. He 
must return to South America early in the spring, 
to look after some personal matters which he 
$ left unsettled, and his visits to the cottage were 
consequently rare. 

Young Blake had once more called to see 
Mary, but was flatly refused admittance by Mrs. 
Burt, who upbraided him with coming where he 
was not wanted, and forbade him ever to ap- 
proach her house again; declaring that Mary 
was aware of his attempted visits, and had con- 
ceived a perfect hatred for him. He soon con- 
trived, however, to gain an interview; and a 
pledge of constancy passed between them to be 
kept inviolate wherever their lots might be cast, 
and whatever might betide them. Their meet- 
ings were few and stolen, and as the course of 
their love ran very rough, it gave the best evi- 
dence of being true. 

Mary was more and more neglected by her 
cousins, while the treatment of her aunt ripened 
into actual persecution, not of a violet and 
flagrant kind, but inflicted by crosses and taunts, 
more exquisitely painful to her sensitive heart 
than all the thumb-screws and scourges in the 
world. In addition to her ordinary sorrows. 
she had begun to fear that uncle Ben had lost 
his regard for her, as he had called once or 
twice and gone away without seeing her. Thus 
she struggled on for many weary weeks, alter- 
nately hoping and despairing, and wondering 
why all the world should unite to oppress her, 
while she could love everybody in it. 

Keep up good courage, Mary; the world is 
made up of sorrows, and yours have hardly 
begun! 

It was soon rumored in the family that uncle 
Ben was about to set out on his journey beyond 
the equator. 

‘¢T will see him before he goes,” thought Mary, 
‘‘and tell him all my troubles. I know such 4 
good heart as his will pity me.” 

That very afternoon uncle Ben came bustling 
into the cottage and surprised them all by an- 
nouncing that the ship, on which he had engaged 
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josne ge, would sail that night, and he had come 3 day, after railing at me a great deal about it, 
to bid them good-bye. The near prospect of as ° she declared that though I didn’t deserve it at 
good snuff at the salt water had put him in the: < all, she would do what she could to supply the 
best of spirits, and he was lavish of his good § defect; and so she tripped into another room 
nature and drollery. : Sand brought out this box, which she had pur- 
“What have you got here, uncle?” said Helen, $ : chased and freighted expressly for the occasion. 
looking suspectingly at a large bundle that he $ : < So I have always called it my wife—but have 
had laid on the table, and about to put her hand $ been a most cruel husband, for I have kept it 
upon it. : ‘locked up’ all the time! But,” added he, taking 
“Take care!” shouted he, “it may go off!” 3 a little silver key from his vest pocket, ‘“‘you 
and the frightened girl bounded to the other 3 2 have seen nothing but the upper deck yet; take 
side of the room, amid roars of laughter. 3 a peep into the cabin and see how near it comes 
Taking it into his own hands, the captain sat} to the thing.” Taking it from Mary’s hands, 
down and began to unroll it, with a group of $ he opened it, displaying the interior, ingeniously 
interested spectators around him, among whom : filled with the utmost variety of materials, and 
was Mary, who had been attracted from the } little conveniences for sewing. 
kitchen by the uproar. 
“It is only some farewell duds for the child- 
ren,” said he, and he began to distribute various CHAPTER VIII. 
toys to Ned and Tommy. And here wasabeau-} Arrer everything had been duly examined 
tiful dress-pattern for Helen, and another for ; and admired, uncle Ben tapped Mary pleasantly 
Emily, and then a gold thimble for mother, and ; under the chin, saying, 
a box of gloves for all three. 3 ‘‘Come, Moll, let me show you how to use it;” 
“Is there nothing for me, then?” thought Sand leading the way into another room, he shut 
Mary. | the door after them, plainly indicating that he 
What right have you to expect anything, little ; 3 wanted nobody to follow. 
outcast ? : “Now,” thought Mary, ‘is my only time!” 
As the last of the stuff was removed it revealed ‘ and throwing herself upon her uncle’s neck 
something to Emily’s sharp eyes, who snatched } before he was hardly seated, she exclaimed; 
up a beautiful ebony work-box, richly orna-} * «Dear uncle—I am so unhappy!” and burst into 
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mented with silver, and went dancing around N 
the room, exclaiming, ; 
“This is for me! this is for me! isn’t it uncle?” $ 


“Hush! you rude girl!” said her mother, ° 


tears. 
‘‘Hush! hush! said uncle Ben, ‘‘no noise—no 


; § time for tears”—brushing them rapidly from his 


own cheeks—‘‘I know all about it. I have 


“what could you do with a work-box, when I § < watched too many nights at mast-head, and 
am the seamstress of the family?” This she $ S strained my eyes through too much fog not to 
said with a smile, directed to uncle Ben, which ; see all your troubles, and a way, too, to steer 
she intended for a hint as to the proper appro- out of them. There is a light ahead! I ones 
priation of the beautiful gift. ; be back in September, and then we will see,’ 
Uncle Ben, who had been heartily laughing $ ; said he, smiling, as he wiped the tears from her 
all the while to witness the tumult he had occa- 3 $ beautiful face with his great, strong hand, and 





sioned, spake as soon as he could be heard, and $ 
said with decided emphasis, : 

“That box is designed for Mary, as an en- § 
couragement to her domestic tastes and indus- } 
trious habits;” and taking it gently out of Mrs. ; 
Burt’s hands, he presented it to her. Mary’s § 
eyes filled with tears as she took it, and thanked 3 ; 
him with a choking voice. The mother and 
daughters bit their lips in vexation and silence 
for a moment, but the former at length inquired, 

“Where did you get that elegant thing, cap- 3 
tain?” g 

“It was given to me by a Spanish lady in 
Valparaiso,” he said. ‘The lady was always 
reprimanding me for my obstinacy, as she called 3 
it, in persisting to lead a single life; and one * 





kissed her. 

That assurance and that kiss kindled such a 
glow of joy in her breast that her tears were 
all dried up in a moment, and she returned the 
good man’s caress with a heartiness that paid 
him a hundred fold for his kindness. 

“But we must hurry,” said he; ‘‘hand me the 
box.” Heturned it over and pointed to a double 
row of silver nails that thickly studded the lower 
edges. 

“This box,” said he, “‘is itself of little value; 
but be careful of the contents. I don’t mean the 
thread and needles and that truck.” So saying, 


he directed her attention to two nails in opposite 
corners, a little smaller than the rest, and pres- 
sing hardly upon both at the same moment, a 
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false bottom started up with a spring, which he ‘*Aunt, do you know where my box is?” said 
immediately closed, saying, she, as that lady came in from her own private 
Keep that sacred—don’t open it yourself till 3 room. 
I am gone, and promise me that nobody else } “‘T know where my box is,” replied she, with 
shall know this secret, and that you will never} a dignified air. ‘You would never know how 
let the box go out of your possession.” 3 to use it if you had it, and it would be a pity for 
Mary eagerly gave the promise, and uncle} such a useful thing to be kept as a mere toy. 
Ben, opening the cover of the box, took some-; There,” added she, dropping a half eagle into 
thing from his pocket, tucked it in among the $ Mary’s lap, ‘‘that will be better for you than a 
sewing utensils, and handed box and key to ; cart load of boxes.” 
: This generous price was offered, partly because 
They returned together to the little parlor, ’ she hoped it would reconcile Mary to the loss 
and, after chatting a few minutes with the rest } of her gift, and partly because it was only one 
of the family, the captain took his leave, with { of twenty just such pieces which she had found 
the cheerful remark, Sin a beautiful purse in one corner of the box. 
‘*Look out for me in September.” Mary’s anger was inflamed, and her first impulse 
All three of the girls followed him to the gate $ was to hurl the coin across the room; but that 
for a last good-bye, where they remained some $ < golden precept of her mother rushed into her 
time, watching his progress down the street, and ; memory, ‘‘Never truly happy till you learn how 
dreading to lose sight of one whose presence ; to forgive,” and she quietly dropped the money 
always brought with it an indescribable charm. ® and a tear on the table, and retired to the 
What a pity everybody is not like uncle Ben— $ $kitchen. She was fully determined, however, 
never so happy as when imparting happiness to § Son seizing her property at the very first oppor- 
others! But ‘+a good deed in a naughty world” $ tunity, and delivering it immediately to the care 
would not seem half so good but for the naughti- and keeping of her dear William, as the surest 
ness. Mary and her cousins were leaning over : way of fulfilling her promise to her uncle. 
the gate in silent reflection, when she suddenly $ Poor Mary! will her troubles never end? Oh, 
bethought herself of her precious box, which she $ : that uncle Ben could only step in to help her 
had laid on the parlor table. She ran back to $ t recover her treasure! She had food enough 
e care of it, but it was gone! She looked $ now for reflection; and her curiosity concerning 
around in amazement at first, but immediately $ $the box was intense. What could there be in 
quieted herself with the thought that it had, per- $ S that secret apartment so precious that her uncle 
haps, been removed to some other room, or, at ; should be so earnest to have kept secret? What 
worst, been hid from her for a moment, just to could it be? 
tantalize her. "(10 BE CONCLUDED.) 





WE ARE DREAMING. 


BY C. L. THOMPSON. 


Tue world with its musical swing, 

Through the realms of infinite space, 

Through the regions of star-studded space, 
Seems rocking us on its broad wing 

To sleep—while thus whistling through space. 


- And while thus through the Heavens we’re hurled, 
Our hearts beat the grand march of Time, 


But soon our dreams will be o’er, 
Our souls will grow weary of earth, 
Grow sick of this gay, giddy earth, 

And the stars—far up in the sky— The wave of our life on the shore 
Are whispering dreams to our souls, Shall dash—and thus wing us from earth. 
——— ene) Cong ae-ene coat, Oh! yes—in this wide world of flowers, 

ey charm us, as if, rustling by, - 
An angel had breathed on our souls. With the music of Heaven’s own stars, 
Of Heaven’s bright, beautiful stars, 

And a beautiful cradle is ours, Reposing our souls in these bowers, 
This world, with its rivers and trees, We might dream as we gaze on the stars. 
— Poon oe aera — are sll But up—brother, work—be no dreamer! 
Sp Gan andtiiiet hints cod ef ecm. The world calls for action, not dreams, 

For brave hearts and action—not dreams. 

Our souls are all young in this world, Go—work for thy risen Redeemer, 
Wrapt up in the garments of Time, There’s more pleasure in action than dreams, 
In the gay, swaddling garments of Time, 
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THE VISION OF PROPHECY. 
BY F. H. STAUFFER, 


Aw elderly man and a fair-haired child stood 3 feelings of awe and wonder—formed an admir- 
within a picture gallery in France. Soul-thrill- : able painting, and the artist had done it justice, 
ing was the beauty around. The essence of the} The father, noticing how absorbed his child 
ereative genius of the past seemed to float around } ’ was, approached the picture—when he was 
upon the viewless air. : startled by hearing a deep, sepulchral voice 

The arched ceiling, beautifully carved and $ behind him exclaim, 
gilded; the pink marble entablature; the mas- **Gratien—Gratien Philippon!” 
sive columns which here and there broke the} Turning round, Gratien beheld an old man 
monotony of the long extent; the light falling, } arrayed in a dark cloak—with grey hair, wan 
now subdued from the high, narrow windows ; features, and black, piercing eyes—eyes burning 
upon a white ghost-like statue—anon, flashing ; in their intensity, contrasting strangely with the 
almost with effrontery upon some dark lined pic- } ; haggard face. 
ture of the olden time; the solemn, death-like § 3 ‘Hist! the spirits of the dead are around us; 
stillness that prevailed—were all calculated to} you can hear their breathings on the viewless 
work strangely upon an impassioned soul. ; 3 air. The spirits of the dead in oil and marble, 

The little girl, who held the hand of the old § Sand the spirits who embalmed the others in the 
man, was herself a study. Never had prettier : fire of their genius! See your child! She 
eyes drank in inspiration from the mighty works ; moves not; she hears not; she is lost in con- 
ofari. They were hazel eyes—calm, holy—and 3 templation of the record of a glorious past. 
yet flashing at times with unwonted brilliancy. } Gratien, dost thou know me?” 

Her hair fell in luxuriant masses around her “IT know thee not,” returned the father, 
fair neck and shoulders, and the irregularity in } abashed before those burning eyes. ¢ 
her features was amply atoned for in the clear-} ‘Listen then,” and a halo seemed to spread 
ness and freshness of her complexion, and the over the strange visitor’s features—‘‘I am the 
classic mouth that bespoke a time when she Spirit of Prophecy! Nay, startle not; I have 
should emerge from the timid, blushing maiden, $ aught to tell thee of thy child.” 

to a brilliant, resolute, self-possessed woman— $ “*My child?” 

strong and beautiful in the integrity of her; ‘‘Aye—disturb me not. From the groves of 
soul. beers and olive, where the balloon-shaped hills 

Rg little ~~ ae ad iggy ed a ng 3 of the — nee to the get of a4 wn 
while upon an historical painting. Her eyes be-} away, and where the purple vineyards smile 
— riveted to the canvas, and her hand for the upon the slopes of Burgundy—came yon heroine 

rst time let go of that of her father. It was:of a by-gone age, Jeanne of Arc. The sweet- 
the anointing of Charles VII., of France, at St. * toned bells of the chapel of the Lady of Belle- 
Renny. The dark, massive walls resting upon $ mont lulled her infant slumbers, and her soul 
their clustered columns; the curious and elabo- } drank in richness from the scenery, wild and 
rate carvings everywhere visible; the vast inte- ; boundless in its range as her own imagination. 
rior crowded with ferocious soldiers, bearing { She came forth when superstition taught that 
their battle-axes and cross-bows; knights with § there was a deity to smile on every folly, to 
plumed helmets and gold-embroidered surcoats; * encourage every passion, to strengthen every 
the glittering mail of the men-at-arms; the ladies $ : aspiration. She came forth to save France as 
of Rheims in their lofty head-dresses; the nobles : S by a miracle——” 
in rich coronation robes grouped about their} ‘And then?” 
monarch, who stood prominent in the stately § “She died upon the scaffold—the dark and 
array of royalty; the pompous arch-bishop— 3 flaming tribute of her gratitude. Your Jeanne 
and the renowned Joan of Arc, with helmed $ shall too come up, like unto her, and meet a like 
head, and the sacred banner, the fleur-de-lis, {untimely fate.” 
dropping in graceful folds upon her white} Gratien startled; his cheeks grew pallid, and 
armor; the superstitious throng hushed with } he demanded huskily, 
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*¢What meanest thou?” 


, her transparent cheeks. In the weak, trembling 


‘As I have said; am I not the Spirit of Pro- 3 old man—the old man with whitened locks—he 
phecy? That child, ere many years, shall be ’ recognized himself! 


worshipped. The bitterness against pampered } 


He clasped his hands wildly together, and 


nobility and arrogant superiority, which you are ; uttering a low cry, leaned against a pillow for 
instilling into her heart, shall rise up against } support. 


you. She is destined to sway the deliberations 
of statesmen—to tread in consciousness of pride 
the regal halls. Great men will receive her 
counsels, and seek no appeal from the decisions 
which may fall in words of burning eloquence 
from her lips. Look yonder!” and the stranger 
pointed solemnly down the vista of white statuary. 

«Tell me—what seest thou?” 

The old man looked, and almost became trans- 
fixed with horror; the cold sweat stood in drops 
upon his forehead. He thought he beheld a long 
line of carts issuing from the yard of the Con- 
ciergerie—victims for the guillotine! In the last 
was the ‘‘white-robed heroine of the dungeon” — 
beautiful still--the cool air adding freshness to 


The fair-haired child knelt at his feet, and 
murmured wonderingly, as she looked up into 
° his face, 

‘‘What ails thee, my father?” 

‘Jeanne, my child—did’st see no one?” 

“No one, my father.” 

«« And hear no voices?” 

“‘None, my father; we are alone.” 

“*Look down yon aisle—what seest thou?” 

*‘Naught—save the statues with their ghost- 
like vestments. But how pale you are yourself! 
—pale as those very images!” 

“Tt is nothing, Jeanne; I feel better now. Let 
us go, Jeanne, child.” 

That little girl became—Mapame Rotanp! 
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ALLEN 


BY 8. W. HAZ 


I Became thy bride, 
Allen Clyde; 
Voices sweet were singing, 
For old Time was bringing 
In the young and blushing year that day! 
Since then often have I sigh’d, 
Or in wretchedness have cried; 
Did you come and kiss my tears away, 
Allen Clyde? 


I became your bride, 
Allen Clyde; 
Flakes of snow were sifting— 
Heavily were drifting 
White clouds to the shore of blue away! 


. 


CLYDE. 
ELTINE, M. D. 


Whether weal or wo betide, 
Did you swear to love your bride? 
Better ask your heart some weary day, 
Allen Clyde! 


I became your bride, 
Allen Clyde; 
Did’st love me as thou should? 
As gentler lover would? 
Tell me! It is just a year to-day! 
Oh! I wish that I had died 
On the day I stood a bride! 
For I tread a dark and weary way, 
Allen Clyde! 








«I WOULD NOT CALL THEE MINE.” 


BY F. H. STAUFFER. 


Farewet! thy hand I would not take, 
Unless the gift contained thy heart; 
Far better, for each other’s sake, 
To wear life’s galling chain apart! 
I love thee, worship thee! but still, 
If deep within that heart of thine, 
My passion wakes no answering thrill, 
I would not wish to call thee mine! 


Without thee, life will be a waste, 
My heart of every pleasure void, 

For bliss though offered to the taste, 
Without thee, could not be enjoyed. 


But since my love availeth not, 
Doth in thy soul no echo make, 
I would not have thee share my lot, 
Oh, better that my heart should break! 


Farewell! though if is death to part; 
Farewell! ’tis more than death to me; 
I cannot teach my self-willed heart 
To beat for any one but thee! 
And yet, though doomed to love thee still, 
Since deep within that heart of thine, 
My passion wakes no answering thrill, 
I would not wish to call thee mine! 
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BURNOUS OF BEARSKIN CLOTH. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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In this department, which we call ‘‘How To : Paris. It is a Burnous of bearskin cloth, bor- 
Make One’s Own Dresses,” we give, every } dered with a silk binding turned over the edge; 
month, a pattern for a cloak, dress, child’s cos- } this garment is closed in front by six buttons. 
tume, or some other garment, accompanied bya} The sleeve begins on the shoulder, and is 
diagram by which the article may be cut out, ‘ afterward entirely detached from the Burnous. 
by any housewife, without the aid of a mantua-$ Pointed collar, opening two inches in front at 
maker. The diagrams are, of course, in minia-; the neck and forming a hood behind, from the 
ture; but the true size, for a person of ordinary ; shoulder. 
height, is always marked on the different parts, FIRST DIAGRAM. 
so that it can easily be enlarged, as we have; No. 1. Front. 
often explained before. No. 2. Back, to join front from D to D. 

For this month we give a winter cloak fora; No. 3. Sleeve. 
lady, in a style very fashionable, at present, in‘ The part of the sleeve marked by points from 
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SECOND DIAGRAM. 


A to B, must be joined to the front from A to B. : 

Then the part from C to D, accompanied by rings, No. 1. Hood. 
must be sewed to the back from C to D; and} The cross on the pattern marks the front of 
again to the front from Bto D. (For the hood, ‘the hood. The facings form two hollow plaits 
see side No. 2, on the next page.) behind, indicated by Nos. 1 and 2. 
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HOW TO MAKE A PAPER WILD FLOWER. 


. * 
BY MRS. A. M. HOLLINGSWORTH. 


Materrats.—Lilac, pink and white tissue 
paper, yellow button heart same as for the 
Queen Margaret. 

Cut as many as desired like Fig. 1, or they 
can be obtained already stamped; touch the 
stamen with gum and string on one set of 
petals; finish with a small green calyx, the 
same shape as the flower, cut a little smaller. 
For the buds, turn down the end of a piece of 
green wire, put a small piece of wax on the 
wire to form a bulb, slip on a set of petals, 
press them closely around the wax that it may 
not be seen, then slip on the small green calyx, 


3 Pressing it down closely to the petals. 
3 like the model. 


Branch 





3 *MarerIAts For MAkine Paper FLowers.— 


$ Tissue paper of various colors, carmine paper 
3 for Pinks, Dahlias, and red Roses, variegated for 
$ Japonicas, Pinks, &c., wire, wax, gum arabic, 
stamens, pipes, green leaves, calyx, sprays, cups 
for roses and buds, all the small flowers being of 
sixty varieties, can be obtained ready stamped 
of Mrs. A. M. Hollingsworth’s Fancy Store, No. 
82 North Ninth Street, Philadelphia. Orders by 
mail punctually attended to. A box, with mate- 
rials for a large bouquet or basket, sent, by mail, 
on receipt of one dollar, post-paid. 
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SHETLAND WOOL SHAWL. 


BY MISS 


LAMBERT. 


For tue Centre.—Cast on 200 stitches on { two together; knit one; knit two together; thread 
needles No. 7. forward; knit one; thread forward; knit two to- 
First Row.—Knit two; knit two together; ¢ gether; knit one. 
thread forward; knit one; thread forward; knit‘ Second Row.—Plain knitting. 


Third Row.—Knit two together; knit one; 
thread forward; knit three; thread forward; 
knit three together; thread forward; knit three; 


thread forward; knit three together. At the 
end of this row, plain knit the two last stitches. 
Fourth Row.—Plain knitting. 
Fifth Row.—Knit two; thread forward; knit 
two together; knit one; knit two together; 
thread forward; knit one; thread forward; knit 


two together; knit one; knit two together; 
thread forward; knit one. 

Sixth Row —Plain knitting. 

Seventh Row.—Knit three; thread forward; 
knit three together; thread forward; knit three; 
thread forward; knit three together; thread for- 
ward; at the end of this row bring the thread 
forward; knit two. 

Eighth Row.—Plain knitting, 


N 
$ 
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These eight rows must be repeated tilla square, Fourth Row.—Purl; commence again as at 
is knitted. ‘first row. After having knitted a piece half a 

BorpeR ror THE SHAWL—THIS I8 FOR ONE : yard in depth, knit six rows plain and purled 
Hatr.—Cast on 600 stitches on needles No. 3. 3 alternately; then six rows of holes worked thus, 

First Row.—Knit two together four times; $ one row plain, second row thread forward; knit 
thread forward; knit one eight times; knit two two in one, and so on, third plain; then six 
together four times; purl one; knit two together } rows of plain and purled. To form the corner 
four times; thread forward; knit one eight two and three stitches must be knitted together 
times; knit two together four times; purl one. : in the centre and at the ends, commencing from 

Second Row.—Purl knitting. : the plain rows. 

Third Row.—Plain knitting. 3 





WARDIAN FERN-CASES. 


BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


Tnese beautiful ornaments for the parlor are ; pare the glass-case. The effect of such an orna- 
becoming so popular, that we give, in this num- } ment will depend very much on the contrasts in 
ber, engravings of two less costly than the one ; 
given in last year’s volume, and of which it was : 
complained, that it exceeded the means of many N 
persons. The first is a large soup plate, with an 
ordinary bell glass over it. 

In this simple arrangement, 
is comprised all that is neces- 
sary for a fern-case: a com- 

| post of sandy, fibrous peat and 
= turfy loam being, of course, ; 
placed in the bottom of the plate, for the ferns ; 
togrowin. By frequently admitting air, giving : 
the plants water whenever they may seem to re- } 
quire it, and submitting them to the sun, when the style of foliage. Light feathery ferns, op- 
it is not too powerful, the hardier kinds of ferns N posed to more solid ones, make the best appear- 
may be cultivated, in this simple case, without} ance. The protection, afforded by the case, is 
any difficulty. Some of the tropical ferns, how- $ sufficient for. nearly all the green-house kinds. 
ever, require more care. $ It may not be generally known to those living 

If a larger case is desired, a very pretty, yet } east of the Alleghanies and south of Connecticut, 
economical one, may be made, of pattern No. 2. ’ that in the low, sandy alluvials of Long Island, 
Any cabinet-maker can construct the stand, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, &c., ferns 
which may be of cherry, walnut, mahogany, or } may be found, growing wild, of a comparatively 
rose-wood, to suit the taste. A glazier will pre- ° tropical cast. 
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NETTED WINDOW CURTAIN. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Marerrats.—Nos. 8 and 4 of six cord crochet ; length of the curtain desired, which must vary 
cotton. For pattern see front of the number. $ according to the height of the apartment. Three 
Three meshes are required for this work: the ; hundred and fifty lcops will make an average 
smallest, which we shall call number one, a third $ sized curtain. 
of an inch wide; number two, half an inch; These curtains are netted in stripes, which 
number three, three-quarters of an inch. give variety and impreve the effect. 


Cast on @ sufficient number of loops forthe* The first stripe is in Honey-comb netting, for 
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which see *‘ Dictionary of Needlework, No. I.,” in 
this number. The intermediate pattern in thick 
No. 4 cotton is done as follows:—First row: 
With mesh number three, net a plain row. 
Second row: Net three loops in one to thread 
third row. Net three loops on one. 

The next stripe is in a stitch not given in our 
“Dictionary,” because it is one rarely used. 
Take mesh number one and cotton No. 8, and 
net one plain row. First row: Net three loops. 
Net one, passing the cotton twice round the 
mesh. Repeat to the end. Second row: Net 
one loop with the cotton twice round the mesh. 
Net two plain. Slip these three loops off the 
mesh, and take the first one on again at full 


length. Net the long stitch made last row. Net $ 





cotton twice round the mesh and net one. Net 
one plain. Slip out the mesh, and put it in 
again to the first loop at full length. Net the 
two next. Net one with the cotton twice round 
the mesh. One plain. Slip the mesh out and 
net two. Continue to repeat to the end of the 
row. Fourth row: Net one. Net two loops, 
which will be found rather long. These two 
form the point of the diamond. Net two, which 
are short loops. Again net the two long loops, 
These two and two loops are to be continued to 
the end. 

These four rows forming the pattern are now 
to be re-commenced. 

We would recommend that a small piece of 
these three stripes should be tried, before the 


the next, keeping the mesh firm and even, by $ whole curtain is commenced, and we would also 
which means you tie this knot rather high up advise that the cotton for the different rows 
from the mesh. Draw out your mesh, and net {should be measured, so that the knots where it 
two short stitches. Put the mesh in again to}is joined may fall at the ends. It is also desir- 
the Jast long loop and net two, the knot of the : able to use a long netting-needle, as these hold 
first being close to the mesh, that of the second $a much larger quantity of cotton than a short 


higher up, as we have already explained. Then 
take out the mesh and net two short stitches, 


one. They are now made with this view, having 
a considerable length without being more clumsy 


and so repeat to the end. Third row: Put the ; in their shape. 
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OUR DICTIONARY OF NEEDLEWORK. 
NO. I.—NETTING. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


IMPLEMENTS FOR NetTinc.—These are netting- ¢require. For instance—if in your pattern you 
needles of ivory, wood, or steel, with a round or 3 have thirty-six, you want thirty-five only. Now 
flat mesh: the former are measured in a gauge, $ do a row, stitch for stitch, without any increase. 
the latter by the width. This makes the corner square. After this, net 

PREPARATION FOR NETTING.—Take a piece of 3 the last two stitches of every row together, until 
fine string or cotton, and knot itto make a stir-: you have but one. 
rup, to go over one foot, and come up to a con- 3 gm Ostona Nerrine. — This 
venient distance from the eyes. Or a shorter 
one may be pinned to the knee, or to a lead 
cushion. Having filled the needle, fasten the 
end of the thread in a slip-knot on the stirrup, being square, as in the last. 

esand you are ready to begin. Proceed as for square neiting, 
Puiain Nettinc.—Pass the : until you come to the plain row; after this, de- 

thread thus joined to the stir- § crease at the end of every second row, but in the 

rup over the fore, second, and 3 alternate ones increase, by doing two in one, 

third fingers of the left hand, ; until, up the straight long side, you have as 

the forefinger being close to } many squares as your design requires, less one. 





term is applied, not to the 
stitch, but to the shape of the 
work when done, the stitches 
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the knot, and the mesh held $ Do another plain row; and then decrease at the 
under the thread, and straight termination of every row, until you net the two 


along the finger. Pass the thread under these $ last stitches together. To prevent the possibility 
fingers, and catch it up with the thumb. Leave of mistaking one side for the other, when ‘alter- 
it to hang over the hand in a loop, pass the $ nately increasing and decreasing, put a bit of 
needle up through the loop over the fingers, colored silk on one side to mark it. 
under the mesh, and under the foundation thread To Make a Piece or Nerrine or Srx, E:cut, 
or the stitch to be worked. Draw the needle ; or Ten SIDES, WORKING FROM THE CENTRE.— 
through; in doing which you form a loop, which } Begin with half the number of stitches that you 
catch over the fourth finger of the left hand. } mean to have sides—three for a hexagon, four 
Gradually let the thread off the three fingers, : for an octagon, and so on. Close into a round, 
and tighten it into a knot, to form itself close ; and do two stitches in each stitch. You have 
to the mesh. Then gradually tighten the loop ; now as many stitches as sides. Do two again in 
still over the fourth finger, taking care not to let § each one: you will thus have, alternately, a | 
it go until it is nearly drawn tight. This is the } and a small loop. Work round and round, \ 
elementary stitch in netting—the only one—from ; one stitch in every long loop, and two in ev: 
which every pattern is compounded. If well} small es until you have the required size. 
done, the stitch will just be tight enough to allow $ , Fancy Sritcurs — Rounp 
the mesh to slip from it, and the knot will be: S| Nerrinc.—This stitch is par- 
quite close to the mesh. It forms a diamond. @| ticularly strong, therefore es- 
Square Nettinc.—To pro-$ | ’ | pecially suitable for purses, 
duce a piece of netting, which § | mittens, &c. From the mode 
shall be square, and in which } : of working it contracts consi- 
the holes shall be of the we: — derably, and will require at 


= } this net two. Turn, and do} with the same mesh, to wet any given length. 
one stitch in the first, and two in the last. Turn} Begin as for plain netting, but draw ihe needle 
again, and work a stitch on every stitch but the } completely out from under the mesh, without 
last; in this do two. Continue until you have, $ inserting it in the stitch; then pass it through 
along one side, as many holes but one as you ‘the loop on which you ere to work, turning |! 
Vou, XXXILI.—5 1 











82 OUR DICTIONARY FOR NEEDLEWORK. 
needle upward and toward you. Tighten the} make a double stitch, and draw the needle 
stitch, as in common netting. entirely from under the mesh; insert it in the 
Honeycoms Nettine.—This ; right-hand hole of the last row but one, (that 
| requires four rows for a per-} is, in the line of holes immediately under that 
fect pattern, and must have an § S last made.) Catch up the first loop of the last 
even number of stitches. 1st § 3 row, and draw it through that of the previous 
row—miss the first stitch, and § $row, and net it: this will cause the second loop 
} net, instead of it, the second; $ of the last row to be also partly drawn through. 
then the first: now net the Net this—which is a very small stitch, in the ordi- 
fourth, and afterward the third. Repeat to the 3 nary way. Repeat these two stitches throughout. 
end of the row. 2nd row—plain netting. 3rd 5 ? The next row is like the second; the fifth like the 
row—net the first stitch plain, then miss one; } third, except that a plain stitch is done at the 
net the next; net the missed stitch: repeat, until § g bograuing and end of the row. 
you come to the last stitch, which net plain. 3 Srorrep Nerrina.—Do a 
(This row, it will be observed, is exactly like stitch on your foundation with 
the first, but with a plain stitch at the beginning ; the thread twice round the 
and ending of the row, to throw the holes into } mesh; then two stitches with 
the proper places.) 4th row—plain netting. Re- it only once round the mesh. 
peat these four rows alternately. Repeat these three stitches in 








Lone Twistep Stircu.—Do 3 workiine Vackward and forward. After the foun- 
| a row of round netting with a dation row, all three stitches must be worked on 
fine mesh, a plain row with a { one loop. 


| mesh double the size, and then $ 
N another row like the first. 
| (Very useful for purses. ) 


DiamonpD Nerrina.—I1st row 
—one plain stitch, one double 
one, (with the thread twice 


round the mesh) alternately. 
{| 2nd row—in the preceding 
i two meshes, one seven sizes ; | row, the stitches are alternately 
larger than the other, are re- short and long; this row is in 
at quired. Thus—6 and 13; 10: plain netting, but every alternate loop is worked 
and 17; and so on. Do one $ not close to the mesh, but so as to make the ends 
plain row first with the large } Seven. 8rd row—one double stitch, one plain 
mesh. Second row —small } ; stitch, alternately. 4th row—one long stitch, 
mesh. Draw the needle quite from under the } } one plain one, alternately. 

mesh, without inserting it in the loop; then put } Lance Diamond Nertina.— 
the needle in the first loop, in the usual direc- The number of stitches required 
tion, and slip it on to the second, which draw VS for this pattern is six, and one 
through the first. Bend the point of your needle ; | aes, over. ist row—1 double, 5 
down, to take up the first loop again which runs $ ‘ f plain, repeat to the end, which 
across it; and which you will take up by point- ; X ee| is a double stitch. 2nd row— 
ing your needle downward and then toward 3 - " 1 plain netting, 1 long, draw 
you. Finish the stitch. There is a small loop $ out the mesh; four more plain netting, draw 
then found at the side, which you net plainly. sout the mesh. 8rd row—1 plain, 1 long stitch 
The alternate repetition of these two stitches double, 8 plain double, 1 plain. 4th row—2 
forms the rows. The third row is in plain net- plain, 1 long double, 2 plain double, 1 plain. 
ting, with the large mesh. The fourth is the : 5th row— 2 plain, 1 long double, 1 plain double, 
same as the second; but, as in the honeycomb § 2 plain. Sixth row—3 plain, 1 long, 2 plain. 
stitch, one plain stitch must be worked at the ; 3 7th row—8 plain, 1 double, 2 plain. Eighth 

Gm and end of the row. : row—8 plain double, 1 plain, 1 long double, 1 
Grounp Net.—This requires } ; ‘plain. 9th row—2 plain double, 2 plain, 1 long 
an even number of stitches. 1st double, 1 plain. 10th row—2 plain double, 3 
a, row—one stitch, plain netting, } plain, 1 long double. 11th row—1 plain double, 
m= one with the thread twice round $ 34 plain, 1 long double. 12th row—1 long, 5 

| the mesh alternately to the end. ; ’ plain. 

2nd—a long stitch, (that is, Srorrep Diamonp Nerrina.—This is worked 
where the thread has been put twice round the ; with two meshes, one being half the size of the 
needles,) a plain stitch, alternately. 8rd row—? other. The spot is made by working a plain 


Grecran Nettinc.—For this 
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stitch in the same loop as the Mesu.—This term is applied equally to the 
last, with the small mesh. 3 instrument on which the loop is formed, and to 

Four stitches are required for 3 the loop or hole so formed. 
each pattern, and an extra one’ EmBrorpery on Nertine.—This is done either 
in the entire length. 1st row— $ in simple darning, which only permits such geo- 
} 1 double, 2 plain with spot, 1 } metrical patterns as can be worked by counting 
plain. 2nd row—l plain, 1 ; threads; or by real embroidering of flowers, 
long double, 1 plain with spot, 1 plain double. : leaves, and other designs, in chain stitch. To 
8rd row—l1 plain, 1 long double, 1 plain double, ; do this, have the pattern drawn on light-colored 
1 plain. 4th row—t1 plain, 1 plain with spot, 1 ° crape, which tack over the surface of the net- 
plain, 1 long. 5th row—1 plain with spot, 1 plain, 3 ting, and put the latter into a small hand-frame. 
1 double, 1 plain with spot. 6th row—1 plain $ ’ The instrument used for the work is a tambour- 
with spot, 1 plain double, 1 plain, 1 long double. } needle; and it is to be done in the ordinary tam- 
7th row—2 plain, 1 long, 1 plain double. Eighth : bour-stitch. Very generally, in this sort of 
row—1 plain, 1 plain with spot, 1 plain, 1 long. 3 work, the flowers, leaves, stems—in short, every 
Lear Nerrina.—Each pat-} part of the design—are edged with a line of 

} tern requires five stitches, and $ chain stitch in the finest gold thread. 
four extra in the length—two 3 When all the embroidery is done, draw out the 
mM at each edge. Ist row—8% thread of crape, as you would those of canvas, 
H plain, 5 plain all in one loop, } in working on canvas and cloth. 
5 plain in next. 2nd row—? Fuanpers Lace.—This consists of various 
take on your needle, at once, 3 fancy stitches, done on a ground of netting. 
the 9 extra loops made, and work them as one; 3 The diagrams show the manner in which they 
4 plain. 8rd row—plain. 4th row—2 plain, 3 are worked, the only difficult one being cloth- 
inerease 4 in each of the next two loops, 1 plain. 
5th row—1 plain, 9 together as one, 3 plain. 6th 
row—plain. This description does not include 
the extra stitches at the ends, which are always 
in plain netting. 

Dovus.e Stitcu.—Pass the thread twice round 
the mesh instead of once, thus making a long 
stitch. 

Lone Strtcu.— Used when some of the stitches 
in the preceding row have been double stitches. 





To work so that the loops of this row shall be 
even, the knot must not be drawn close to the 
mesh, in working on the single stitches of the 
previous row. These stitches are termed long 
stitches, 

To Work witn Breaps.—A long darning-nee- 
dle must be used, instead of the ordinary net- 
ting-needle, and the beads threaded on for every 
separate stitch. 


This is used much in ancient church-lace. It 
is worked so that every square has two four- 
threads crossing it in each direction. To do 
this, begin at the left-hand corner; and, in either 
direction, take as long a line as possible. Never 
cross over two threads, even in turning a corner; 
and join on always with a weaver’s knot, so that 
no appearance of a join exists at all. 

A glance at these engravings will show the 





< way in which the various designs are done. 











HANDKERCHIEF CASEIN 


COLORED SILK CROCHET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tus consists of a square, folded over at the 
four corners, to meet in the centre, as seen in 
the above illustration, and is worked in crochet, 
with colored netting silk. An open pattern is 
required, in order that the lining of silk may 
show through. 

We give, at the end of this article, a centre 
with a border round, which is worked in the fol- 
lowing manner:—Make a chain of eight into a 
ring, on which work seven chain, looped in four 
times, leaving two loops between each. Then 
work on the four loops one stitch in single 
crochet, five in double, and one in single: this 
completes the star. Make as many of these stars 
as will be sufficient to form the border. About 
twelve bg be found the right number for each 


$ side of the square. Sew these stars together at 
the centre of two of the leaves, and work a row 
of crochet in a chain, taking up the centre stitch 
of the outside leaves. On this chain work a row 
of double crochet on every alternate loop. This 
must be done on each side of the stars to form 
the border. For the centre work seven chain 
loops in leaving five between, five chain loop in 
seven chain, repeat 2nd row, three long, three 
chain, three long on the last seven. Four chain, 
three long, three chain, three long on the next 
seven, repeat to the end of the row. 38rd row: 
three long, three chain, three long on three chain 
between the six long on the last row, four chain 
repeat to the end of the row. Continue this pat- 
tern until the centre is filled in. To make the 
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BEAD AND CROCHET EDGING. 


85 





inner part of the case, cut a square of silk ay 


little larger than the square of crochet, tack it 
on to a piece of wadding, and quilt it neatly in 
small diamonds; cut another square of silk, lay 
it on the quilted square, and run three of the 
sides together; turn it, and scent the wadding 
with any pleasant perfume. Slip-stitch the two 
edges together. This completes the lining. Lay 
the square of crochet on the side which is not 


ZW A 
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quilted, and finish it all round with a pretty silk 
3 cord sewn round the four sides. Place four orna- 
mental gilt buttons on the four points, that is, 
one on each point, and two loops of cord to fasten 
it with, and this very pretty little article is com- 
pleted. The centre worked in rich violet silk, 
and the border in gold-color, looks extremely 
well; but the colors may be selected according 
to the taste of the worker. 
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BEAD AND CROCHET EDGING. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


TueEse little border edgings are now much 
in request for trimming dresses, mantles, bon- 
nets, &c., &c. 

This edging is made of black silk and black 
beads of three sizes. To commence, crochet a 
chain of the length required, and on it work a 
row of single crochet. On this work a succes- 
sion of loops, having a chain of thirteen in each 
loop, and leaving six between each loop on this 
foundation. 

Before commencing the last row, the beads 


which form the pendant part must be threaded 
upon the silk in the following way. Take up 
the middle-sized beads, then the large bead, then 
3 the small bead, and, having done this, return 
the needle through the first two, which leaves 
the three secure upon the silk. Do this as many 
times as you have loops in number on your 
crochet work. Then commence a new row of 
’ loops, leaving, in the centre of each one of these, 
3 sets of hanging beads, and thus continuing to 
$ the end completes the work. 











PEN-WIPER IN APPLICATION. 








PEN-WIPER IN APPLICATION. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 

We presume all our readers know, that, in 
application, one substance or color is gummed, 
or otherwise fastened, on another, and the edges 
sewed over with some sort of ornamental work 
or braid. This pretty pen-wiper is in green 
velvet, on claret cloth; the edges of the velvet 
’ are covered with gold braid, and a line of black 
$ beads laid along the centre of the velvet, is also 
Sedged on each side with gold thread. Black 
§ glass beads are dotted here and there over the 
$ patterns. 

For young beginners, this is a very suitable 

affair, the pattern and style of work being com- 

$ paratively easy. It would make a pretty gift to 
* papa, from bis young daughter. 
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CORNER FOR A POCKET-HANDKERCHIEF. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Materrats.—No. 30 embroidery cotton. } neatly with the cotton, then sewed over thickly. 
The outline of the scroll must be run very ; The lined marks must be runned and sewed over 











COLLAR, SLEEVES, &C., IN EMBROIDERY. 87 
in the same way: the eyelet-holes worked very pbe written in marking ink, or may be finely 
finely and thickly. The flowers and leaves are ; stitched. 
in satin stitch, veining the leaves by working} The flowers may be omitted, if considered too 
half the leaf first. The name, or any other, may } much work. 
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COLLAR, SLEEVES, &C., IN EMBROIDERY. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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We give the collar and insertion, in the front ; sleeve. They make, together, a very beautiful 
part of the number. This pattern is for the } and fashionable set. 
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VARIETIES IN EMBROIDERY. 


FLANNEL EDGING. HANDKERCHIEF BORDER 





EDITORS’ TABLE. ; 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 2 controlled, is not censurable, but laudatory. It springs from 
ExtravaGance—A Worp IN Derence oF Woman.—The 3 that innate love of the beautiful, which is one of the most 
newspapers are in ecstasies because the Westminster Re- 3 precious heritages of the sex, and which not only makes 
view, or rather some crusty old bachelor writing in that } woman neater than man, but refines and even spiritualizes 


qvrarterly, has accused the ladies of spending too much 
money in silks and satins; and some of these journals have 
even gone so far as to trace the late “hard times” to the ex- 
travagance of female dress, If banks suspended; if ex- § 
changes ruled high; if mills stopped; if merchants failed 
to meet their engagements, it was all, they sapiently said, 
because every woman was a Flora McFlimsey and had 
“Nothing to Wear.” One of our contributors, in a racy 
little story in this number, has taken up the cause of her 
sex, and answered these captious assailants so well, that it 
would be needless for us to carry out our original intention § 
of offering ourselves as a champion for the ladies. For, in 
truth, as we have often said before, we do not think woman 
has had justice, in this respect, from man. As our fair con- $ 
tributor says, the extravagance of our sex, though it takes a 3 
different phase from that of woman, is carried even further. N 
We do not, indeed, spend as much on diamonds, India § 
shawls and other feminine luxuries; but we squander on 3 
fast horses, yachts, cigars, wines, &c., sums which would 3 
appal even a Flora McFlimsey herself. N 
There is a deal of nonsense spoken, written and printed 
on this subject of extravagance. For what is extravagant s 
in the person who has a narrow income is not extravagant 
in a millionaire. Many of these tirades against extrava- $ 


8 
gance, also, have their origin in envy—such alas! is poor § 
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human nature—and often those who talk most loudly 8 
against the extravagance of others, are really, their means 
being considered, more extravagant than those whom they 
condemn. Nothing, indeed, ought to excuse waste. Nothing 
should justify exceeding one’s income. It is vulgar, and 
snobbish, in fact, to affect a wealth which we have not; to 
spend more than we can afford; to run into debt for the 
gratification of personal vanity. But women commit this 
sin less frequently than our sex. Men, if spendthrifts, err 
with their eyes open: while women rarely know a father’s, 
or husband’s pecuniary difficulties till too late. Nor is this 
all. It is quite as often the vanity of the husband, as that 
of herself, which squanders money on a wife’s dress. To see 
Mrs. Dazzle outshine her neighbors pleases Mr. Dazzle more 
frequently than is supposed. 

If woman was really the most to blame in this matter, she 
would not lay aside her fine dresses so cheerfully, when mis- 
fortune came. But it is woman, not man, who, in seasons 
of distress, exhibits the greatest self-denial. Over the pride 
of mercantile position, over the luxuries of the table lost 
forever, over a score of things which insolvency compels a 
man to sacrifice, there is, deep down in his heart, nay! often 
on his lips, never-ending regret. But rare, indeed, is it that 
woman laments her fine house, her showy equipage, her 
Paris bonnets, her Brussels laces. The smile is always on 3 
her face, the words of hope on her tongue, when her hus- 
band comes home, wearied, at night; and this, though a day 
of unaccustomed labor has made her even more jaded than 
himself. In the heroism of silent, uncomplaining endur- 
ance, woman far excels man; and it is ungenerous in our 
sex not to admit this more freely. The Flora McFlimseys 
of American life are not only confined to our great cities, 
but to an insignificant number even there. Where there is 
one such selfish, flippant, soulless coquette, there are a thou- 
sand true and noble women. ‘ 

It is folly, too, to denounce, without discrimination, the ; 
desire wy elegantly dressed. That desire, when properly } 
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her. In communities where the female neglects dress, man 
degenerates into a brute. Most virtues may be turned into 
vices, by being practised to excess; and a love of dress is no 
exception to the rule. We are not the apologists of the 
score or two of Flora McFlimseys, who disgrace Philadelphia, 
Boston and New York, but of the hundreds of thousands of 
true women, all over the land, who are denounced, unjustly, 
as if they were Flora McFlimseys themselves. To paraphrase 
Hudibras, we men, too often, 

“Compound for sins we are inclined to, 

By blaming those we have no mind to.” 


A Five Porm.—The following new poem, by Robert Brown- 
ing, is eminently characteristic. Its subject is the death of 
a King of France, who, while hunting, was seized with sick- 
ness. He is borne to the palace, where the physician orders 
a fire to be kindled in order to warm him; and takes the 
occasion to kindle the fire with state papers, whose destruc- 
tion saves the lives of many persons, by destroying the evi- 
dence that they had sought to injure the son and heir. The 
second stanza gives the doctor’s reflections as he stands 
looking at the dying king, now insensible from the effects of 
poison administered by the doctor at the instigation of the 
prince. The entrance of the heir, in the last stanza, is most 


$ artistically managed, while the line “with just such a son 


to murder you,” reveals his complicity in the plot. 


THE KING IS COLD. 


Rake the embers, blow the coals, 

Kindle at once a roaring fire; 

Here’s some paper—’tis nothing, sire— 
Light it, (they’ve saved a thousand souls!) 
Run for fagots you scurvy knaves, 

There are plenty out in the public square— 

You know they fry the heretics there, 
(But God remembers their nameless graves!) 
Fly, fly, or the king may die! 

Ugh! his royal feet are like snow, 

And the cold is mounting up to his heart, 

(But that was frozen long ago!) 

Rascals, varlets, do as you are told— 
The king is cold. 


His bed of state is a grand affair, 
With sheets of satin and pillows of down, 
And close beside it stands the crown— 
But that won’t keep him from dying there! 
His hands are wrinkled, his hair is grey, 
And his ancient blood is sluggish and thin; 
When he was young it was hot with sin, 
But that is over this many a day! 
Under these sheets of satin and lace 
He slept in the arms of his concubines; 
Now they ’rouse with the prince instead, 
Drinking the maddest, merriest wines. 
It’s pleasant to hear such catches trolled, 
Now the king is cold! 


What shall I do with his majesty now? 

For thanks to my potion, the man is dead; 
Suppose I bolster him up in bed 

And fix the crown again on his brow? 

That would be merry! but then the prince 
Would tumble it down, I know, in a trice; 
*T would puzzle the devil to name a vice, 

That would make his excellent highness wince! 
Hark! he’s coming; I know his step, 

He’s stealing to see if his wishes are true: 

Sire, may your father’s end be yours! 

(With just such a son to murder you!) 

Peace to the dead! Let the bells be tolled! 

The king is cold! 
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EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 
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HovseHoLD Economy.—A correspondent in “The Valley 
Farmer” has some excellent remarks on economy in the 
family. She comtends that it should be studied, practically, 
by every housekeeper. “Butter, lard, meat, coffee, tea, 
sugar, spices, &c.,” she says, “may be saved one-half in 
many families, and the cooking be better. The wastes in 
households are chiefly little wastes. A little of this, a little 
of that and a little of the other, at every meal; a bit of 
bread, a crumb of cake, a few potatoes, a half picked bone, 
a scrap of meat, a little meal, a sprinkling of flour, a lump 
of sugar, a trifle of butter, a piece of pickle, a half an apple, 
and so on to the end of the chapter; a little from every dish 
and condiment and kind of food, at every meal, repeated 
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Tue DottaR NEwsPAPER.—We are often asked which is 
the best weekly newspaper published in Philadelphia. We 
answer, once for all, the Dollar Newspaper. Its news de- 
partment cannot be surpassed; its agricultural information 
is always of the latest; and its original tales, poetry, &c., are 
from the best writers. In our opinion, no journal, published 
anywhere, is so valuable in a family. Like this Magazine, 
also, it is managed on the cash principle, and is, therefore, 
the cheapest of its kind, being only $1,00 a year, or twenty- 
seven copies for $20,00. We will send a copy of the “Dollar 
Newspaper” and one of “Peterson,” for 1858, for two dollars 
and a half. In this way, you can get a good paper anda 
good Magazine for half a dollar less than is asked for Maga- 





three times a day, amounts to a great dealina year. In 
some families all these littles go, in others they are all 
saved. Then some ways of cooking food are much more 
economical than others. The same thoughts apply also to 
dress, the use of tools, dishes, utensils, furniture. There is 
a way to waste and a way to preserve.” We may add, that 
economy ought to be considered a virtue, and not regarded, 
as it too often is, as meanness. 

A Herore.—During the hurricane, in which the Central 
America foundered, the steamer Southerner was in a very 
critical condition. At this crisis, when death stared every- 
body in the face, a young lady was seen among the crew, 
serving them with refreshments and inspiring them with 
hope. We learn, from the Union (N. Y.) News, that the 
name of this heroine is Harriet A. MERSEREAU, and that she 
resides at Union. That journal says:—“ When almost every 
person on board but herself was sick or so frightened that 
they could do nothing, Miss Mersereau was seen, perfectly 
calm and composed, passing around among the crew, ad- 
ministering to their wants, and by her coolness and bravery, 
cheering them with kind words, Cases are rare, in a scene 
like this, where a woman has the coolness and presence of 
mind that Miss M. had on the above occasion. But this is a 
characteristic of her. Truly, she is a noble woman.” A sen- 
timent we echo, as will tens of thousands, who read this. 2 
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Rinpon Curr.—A very pretty cuff is now worn, composed ; 
of ribbon, beads, and narrow black edging, and which is an 3 
ornamental finish to the top of a glove, or a tasteful cuff for 
afull sleeve. It may be made in any color, either to match 
or contrast with the dress, and is formed of sarcenet ribbon 
very slightly fulled into an elastic size of the wrist. The 
top is divided into about five equal lengths, and cut straight 
down in the five places; each side is then turned down to } 
form a vandyke. A pretty little running pattern in black 3 
seed beads is then worked all round the edge of these van- 3 
dykes, and a narrow lace edging is also run round, which : 
completes the top. These cuffs are very pretty made in $ 
white ribbon and white blonde edging, with seed pearl $ 
beads, to wear with white kid gloves, for evening dress; and 3 
they are also very tasteful for mourning, to wear with a full ; 
crape sleeve. 


Keeping Promises.—Says the Rhinebeck (N. Y.) Gazette, } 
in noticing our December number:—“The circulation for } 
the year 1858 should be more than doubled if rightly appre- $ 
ciated by our lady readers. The editor, C. J. Peterson, has 
amply fulfilled his contract in supplying a first rate cheap 
Magazine during the year 1857.” 


“Tue Most READABLE.”—The Jefferson (Ohio) Democrat 
says :—“Peterson’s is the most readable Magazine we re § 
ceive.” We try to make it so, and are glad to find we suc- > 
ceed. 


Berrer AND Betrer.—The Union (N. Y.) News says of this 
Magazine:—“It is better and better every year and every 3 
number in the year.” 


zines conducted on the old credit system. 

Tae CHEeapest oF ALL.—It is no idle boast, when we claim 
that “ Peterson’s Magazine,” as the press generally declares, 
ts the cheapest of all. We give, for example, as many steel 
engravings as the three dollar Magazines; as many colored 
fashion-plates; as many patterns; and more good stories. In 
one thing only do they excel us, and that is in the number 
of their pages. But, in proportion to the price, we surpass 
them even in this; for while they give twelve hundred for 
three dollars, we give nine hundred for two: that is, three- 
quarters as much for only two-thirds as much money. The 
superiority of our literary contents is universally conceded. 
As to other two dollar Magazines, they do not even pretend 
to rival “Peterson.” There is no Lady’s Magazine in the 
world as cheap as this. 


— 


“Hames, Hames, Hame.”—Four times, every year, as former 


5 subscribers are aware, we give one of the old Scottish bal- 


lads, which, to our taste, if sung with expression, are worth 
a thousand Italian songs, such as are so fashionable. This 
month we give Allan Cunninghame’s “ Hame, Hame, Hame,” 
which Sir Walter Scott could never hear without tears, 
The words are founded on those of an older song, which 
exists only in fragments. In Hogg’s Jacobite Relics are 
given verses nearly similar to those of Cunninghame, but 
wedded to a somewhat different air. The song is supposed 
to come from the lips of an exiled adherent of the Stuarts. 
An Awncrent CoUNTERPANE.—At a fair, lately held at 
Fredericksburg, Va., an embroidered, cotton counterpane 
was exhibited, the material of which was grown on the farm 
of Col. William Alexander, of Effingham, Prince William 
county, Va., in the year 1785. It was spun, woven and em- 
broidered by one of his daughters in 1786, and after being in 
general use for over seventy years, was exhibited by the 
daughter of the lady who manufactured it, for comparison 
and competition with similar productions of the present age, 
Our Work-Tasit.—This will be greatly improved for 1858, 
We have employed Mrs. Jane Weaver, one of our oldest con- 
tributors, who wrote for us fifteen years ago, to take it under 
her exclusive control. As she is a proficient in such matters, 
and will devote herself to it entirely, look out for a brilliant 
succession of novelties. In addition to her own patterns, and 
to numerous other ones never published, she will have the 


3 command of all that appear abroad. 


CopyING ouR ORIGINAL Storres.—The newspapers copy ten 
stories published in “Peterson,” where they copy one pub- 
lished in any other Magazine. This is a compliment, and we 


are proud of it. But they forget, too often, to give us the 


credit. Is this fair? However, if you see a first-rate story, 
in a newspaper, r ber that the ch are ten to one it 
originated in “Peterson.” 





REMEMBER THE Poor.—“ He that giveth to the poor, lendeth 


3 to the Lord.” Don’t forget that, this wiatry weather. 
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“Over tHE War.”—No living poet writes so many prac- N Puaster Casts oF LEAVES AND FLroweRs.—The leaf, as early 


tical, common-sense poems, as Charles Mackay. If ever & 3 as convenient after being gathered, is to be laid on fine 

writer sought to do good, he does. Here, for example, is a N grained moist sand, in a perfectly natural pOsition, with that 

capital poem, which we clip from an English newspaper. } surface uppermost which is to form the cast, and being 

Who, reading it, can remain discontented? 
OVER THE WAY. 

When cold-hearted Poverty knocks at my door, ; 


2 banked up by sand, in order that it may be perfectly sup- 
$ ported. It is then, by means of a broad camel-hair brush, 
to be covered over with a thin coating of wax and Burgundy 
pitch, rendered fluid by heat. The leaf is now to be removed 
from the sand, and dipped in cold water; the wax becomes 
hard, and likewise sufficiently tough to allow the leaf to be 
ripped off, without altering its form. This being done, the 
wax mould is placed in moist sand, and banked up as the 
leaf itself was previously. It is then covered with plaster of 
Paris, made thin, due care being taken that the plaster be 
nicely pressed into all the interstices of the mould, by means 
of a camel-hair brush. As soon as the plaster has set, the 
warmth thus produced softens the wax, which, in conse. 
quence of the moisture of the plaster, is prevented from 
adhering to it, and with a little dexterity it may be rolled 
up, parting completely from the cast, without injuring it in 
the least. Casts obtained in this manner are very perfect, 
possessing a high relief, and form excellent models, either 
Though Poverty, frowning, peeps in at my door, for the draughtsman, or for the moulder of architectural 
Tl neither be beaten nor vainly deplore; ornaments. 
Tl scare him away by hard work if I can, oom 
And look in his face with the heart of a man; : 
And, hiving at home all the joys that I may, A Worp To Huspanps.—Do you ever come home peevish 
Forget my poor friend who lives over the way. and cross? Yes! you acknowledge it. But you excuse your- 
— 3 self for being rude to your wife, and unjust to your children, 
Tae Late Proresson Harpy.—We cannot forget, this 3 on the plea that you have been annoyed, all day, with busi- 
opening New Year, those of our friends and contributors, ; ness matters that went wrong. Don’t you suppose, however, 
who, within the last twelvemonth, have passed away for- $ § that things may go wrong, at home, sometimes also; that 
ever. Among these we shall long remember D. Hardy, Jr. 3 servants may be negligent, children disobedient, your wife's 
He was born in Westminster, Vt., in 1829. Last February, 8 temper in every way be tried? Do you ever excuse her peey- 
while he was absent at his post, in Kentucky, Miss Delila A. } ishness on this account? Be just. What is a good argument 
Bowen, to whom he was to have been married in the sum- : in the one case is a good one in the other. You expect her 
mer, died; and the news of her death, blighting his hopes of : always to be cheerful: try to look cheerful yourself. 
happiness in life, prostrated him at the time, and hastened § ae 
his own end. It was not long before he followed her. He $ A Dictionary oF NEEDLEWORK.—We are so frequently ap- 
was principal of the Preparatory department of Bethel Col- § $ plied to, by correspondents, for explanations of stitches, the 
lege, at the time he died, and had been a frequent contribu- ° meaning of abbreviations, and other elementary principles 
tor, not only to this Magazine, but to the Louisville Journal. 3 in needlework, that we have concluded to devote a page or 
His last words were @ message to his mother: “Tell her all § two, each month, during the coming year, to these subjects. 
is well.” He was a member of the Presbyterian church; of § $ In former volumes, we have gone over the entire ground; 
a noble and generous nature; sklilful and able in his profes- $ put new subscribers have not the old numbers to refer to. 
sion; and universally esteemed. $ By the close of the year, we shall have published, in this 
— S way, a complete Dictionary of Needlework. We begin with 


And robes my dear Nelly in meaner attire, 
I envy sometimes in the heat of the day 
My very good friend who lives over the way. 


But when I sit down at my pleasant fireside, 
And count o’er the joys I was never denied— 
My sweet little wife, and the babes at her knee, 
My health and my conscience unsullied 

No longer I suffer v3 wishes to stray, 

Or envy my friend who lives over the way. 


He’s wealthy, but feeble; he’s titled, but old; 

His son is a spendthrift, his wife is a scold; 
Suspicious of others, ill pleased with himself, 

His only delight is to reckon his pelf. 

Were he ten times as rich, I’d refuse, night or day, 
To change with my friend who lives over the way. 





EnpurE Wuar 1s INEvITABLE.—Don’t fret and worry over $ 
what can’t be helped. It only makes you more unhappy. 
Remember that if it rains to-day, it is all the more likely to $ 
be clear to-morrow. Being down-hearted will not mend mat- N 
ters. It is the sign of a weak character to give way to use- 3 $ 
less complaints. A lady, a client of the celebrated Aaron 8 
Burr, once said to him, when threatened with the loss of her $ N 
estate, “Oh! I can never bear it: to be reduced to poverty } 5 
will kill me.” “No it won’t,” replied Burr, “people don’t $ N 
die so easy.” “Yes, but it will,” she replied, wringing her $ 
hands, “I shall die, I know I shall.” “Well then, madam, 
at least die game,” he answered. Burr had seen trouble 
enough, too, to know what he was talking about. 

Our Supper Patrern.—Nothing more beautiful than our 
slipper pattern was ever seen in a Magazine. It may be 
worked, if preferred, in green and purple, instead of in 
brown and gold. Look out for one of these, or some other 
colored embellishment, in every number for 1858. 

Portrait or Henry Cray.—The colored portrait of Henry $ $ 
Clay, published by J. H. Byram, and referred to, more at 
large, under the head of “ Art Recreations,” is really a very 3 
superior affair, and astonishingly cheap. It would make a 3 
good picture for framing. ’ 
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$ Netting, and shall follow it up with Crochet, Point-Lace 
Knitting, Embroidery, Berlin Work, &c. &c. 

“THe MAGAZINE OF THE Unton.”—This is what the Somer- 
set (Ky.) American calls “Peterson.” It says:—“ Without 
intending to depreciate any of the Magazines, we say that 
this is the Magazine of the Union. Mr. Peterson has pro- 
mised to excel them all, and judging the future from the 
past, we are inclined to believe that he will do it. It comes 
to us always in advance of any other.” 

TuHousanps LIKE Her.—A gentleman, remitting to us his 
wife’s subscription for 1858, says :—* Your book has the next 
place in her heart after me and the baby.” That’s a woman 
worth having. To the honor of the sex, however, there are 
thousands like her. 

Goop BREEDING is a guard upon the tongue: the misfortune 
is, that we put it on and off with our fine clothes and visiting 
faces, and do not wear it where it is most wanted—at home! 
Remember this. 

Aways Exceitina.—The Greenville (Pa.) Times said, when 
noticing our December number, “the publisher seems pena 
mined to make each volume surpass any preceding one.” 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

eenrenronnre 

Granp Para’s Carriace.—This beautiful embollishment > Jvanhoe. By the author of “ Waverley.” 2 vols., 12 mo. 
will have no equal, we venture to predict, in any of the $ Boston: Ticknor € Fields——These two beautifully printed 
January Magazines. It tells its own story, too, of a happy : volumes, form the seventeenth and eighteenth of what the 








household and a loved and venerated old age. 

Tax Esony WorK-Box.—We need not call attention to this 
very excellent story, by a new contributor, who will, we 
hope, often, hereafter, delight our readers. 

Girt ENTERPRISES, &c.—“ Peterson’s Magazine” has no con- 
nection, direct or indirect, with any gift enterprise. To lot- 
teries, under every disguise, we are conscientiously opposed. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Complete Works of Charles Dickens. 25 vols., 12 mo. 
Gulf Antique. Philada: T. B. Peterson—In this splendid 
edition of the works of the most popular novelist of the day, 
we have the consummation of one of the most praiseworthy 


enterprises ever undertaken by an American publisher. 2 


Nocomplete edition of Dickens’ works, equal in beauty, has 
yet appeared, even in England. No edition of any novelist, 
superior in either type or paper, has been printed in America. 
The twenty-five volumes before us are bound in calf antique, 
ina style that could not be surpassed in London itself. The 
publisher, however, has the work in various bindings, to 
suit the taste and pockets of purchasers, the paper and illus- 
trations always remaining the same. Thus, the twenty-five 
volumes may be had, in cloth, for twenty dollars; in half 
calf gilt, for sixty dollars; in half calf antique, for the same 
price; and in either full calf gilt, or full calf antique, for 
seventy-five dollars. There are hundreds of persons, in the 
United States, if not thousands, who can afford even the 
latter; and we know no way, indeed, in which seventy-five 
dollars can be laid out in a luxury, to such advantage as in 
paying for this exquisite calf binding. To spend money in 
elegant books rather than in costly upholstery is a proof of 
culture. As a people, we Amcricans err in squandering too 
much on gaudy furniture, and stinting ourselves in our in- 
tellectual food. The parlors of families, in but moderate 
circumstances, are often as showy as those of an English 
earl; but, on the other hand, there is a lamentable deficiency 
of periodicals and new books on the centre-table, and a total 
absence of richly bound volumes in the library, even if there 
isa library at all. This needs reforming. Nor can the re- 
form be better begun, than for those who have the means, 
to buy a sett of Dickens, in half calf, or full calf, as the 
nucleus of an elegant household library, to be accumulated 
year by year. A Christmas, or Birth-day gift, of these 
splendid volumes, from a husband to his wife, would be 
creditable to both giver and receiver. 


Travels and Discoveries in North and Central Africa. 
Being a Journal of an Expedition wnder the auspices of H. 
B. M’s Government, in the years 1849-1855. By Henry 
Barth. Vol. II. New York: Harper & Brothers.--The second 
Volume of this valuable work excels even the first in interest 
and value. It brings the narrative down to Mr. Barth’s 
home journey to Kukawa, and to the beginning of his ex- 
Pedition towards the Niger. So much authentic information 
Tespecting the tribes of Central Africa, it was never before 
the good fortune of any traveller to afford. The occasional 
hair-breadth escapes of Mr. Barth give a personal interest 
to the story, which adds greatly to the fascination of the 
book. The volume is full of spirited wood-engravings, from 
drawings taken on the spot, illustrating scenery, manners 
and customs, &c., &c. We await, with no little anxiety, the 
conclusion of the work. The American publishers deserve 
Seat credit for the very handsome manner in which they 
have printed the book; for to issue two such volumes, each 
containing seven hundred pages, involves no small outlay 
of capital. 


publishers call the “ Household Edition” of Sir Walter Scott’s 
novels. A household edition, too, it is, in every respect. 
The type is elegant; the paper choice; the illustrations 
spited; the binding neat; and the size of the book the most 
convenient for reading; in fact, it would have been impossi- 
ble to have got up a superior edition for the family. The 
Waverley novels have been frequently re-published in the 
United States; but never before in so desirable a manner, 
never before so letely adapted for h of culture. 


¢ More than one third of the series has now appeared, yet there 
: is no falling off from the specimen volumes; and we know 
¢ Ticknor & Fields well enough to feel confident that there 
$ will be none. We have seen all the best editions of these 
N novels, both here and abroad, and can assure our readers 
¢ that this has no superior, even in England. The price, con- 
N sidering the merits of the edition, is very low; only seventy- 
2 five cents a volume. 

$ Living and Loving. By Virginia F. Townsend. 1 vol., 
3 12mo. Philada: J. W. Bradley—tThis is a collection of 
2 poems and prose from the pen of one of our most esteemed 
N contributors. The best of the sketches, indeed, originally 
; appeared in our pages, as “The Rain in the Afternoon,” and 
§ “Muriel,” to the latter of which the fair authoress has as- 
: signed precedence in the volume, a proof that she herself 
. considers it her happiest effort. All the articles, however, 
$ are good. We recommend the volume as a fitting Christmas, 
New Year, or Birth-day present to a lady; for not only is the 
matter of the book appropriate, but the mechanical execu- 
tion is admirable. Type, paper and binding are all in ex- 
cellent taste. A portrait of Miss Townsend, mezzotinted by 
Sartain, adorns the volume. The only fault we have to find 
with the book is in connection with this picture. To our 
eye, the likeness gives the idea of an older, and (shall we 
say?) less lovely countenance than that of the original. With 
this cautionary warning we recommend the work to our 
fair readers, particularly to those who are the especial ad- 
mirers of Miss Townsend’s genius. 

Miss Lambert's Complete Guide to Needle-work: and Em- 
broidery. Containing clear and practical instructions, whereby 
any one can easily learn how todo all kinds of plain and 
2 fancy needle-work, dc., dc. With one hundred and thirteen 
; illustrations and diagrams. By Miss Lambert. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
§ Philada: T. B. Peterson.—The title of this work sufficiently 
$ explains its purpose. We can testify, from a careful exami- 
3 nation, that the treatise is the best yet published in the 
~ United States; and will continue so, we have no doubt, until 
the “Dictionary of Needle-work,” which is begun in this 
number by Mrs. Weaver, shall be completed. Miss Lambert’s 
patterns have one great merit: they are, generally, easily 
worked. By permission of the publisher, we copy, in our 
work-table, an engraving of a Shetland shawl, with directions 
for making it: and this may be taken as a fair sample of the 
book. 

Mrs. Hale’s New Cook Book. By Mrs. Sarah J. Tale. 1 
vol.,12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson.—This is intended to 
be a practical cook book, as distinguished from the theo- 
retical ones, with which booksellers’ stores are filled, and 
which contain only fancy receipts, too costly for any house- 
hold but that of an English duke. Families in town or 
country will find this new book just what they want. It 
contains, in addition to hundreds of receipts, directions for 
carving, arranging the table, &., &c.; also preparations of 
food for invalids and children; and is illustrated with 
numerous engravings. The type is neat, the paper good, 
and the binding substantial. 

3 The Two Apprentices. By Charles Dickens. 1 vol., 8 vo, 
$ Philada: T. B. Peterson—A cheap, quarter of a dollar novel, 

capitally written, copied from late numbers of Dickens’ 
* “Household Words.” Everybody ought to buy it. 
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FIRESIDE AMUSEMENTS.—PARLOR MAGIC. 





Mrs. Hale’s Receipts for the Million. Or four thousand 
Jive hundred ‘and forty-five receipts, facts, directions, &c., in 
the useful, or tal and domestic arts, and in the conduct 
of life. By Miss Sarah Josepha Hale, 1 vol.,12mo. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson.—This neatly printed volume, containing over 
seven hundred and twenty pages, is emphatically the cheapest 
book of its kind yet published, or ever likely to be. It actu- 
ally contains, by count, four th d five h d and 
forty-five distinct receipts, directions, facts, &c., relative to 
accomplishments, amusements, dress, economy, etiquette, 
health, h keeping, gardening, needle-work, nursing, 
riding, domestic surgery, manners, marriage, ladies’ fancy 
work, and everything else which interests the sex, or is 
useful to woman. No household ought to be without it. It 
is supplementary, so to speak, to the author’s popular “Cook 
Book.” The price, bound in cloth, is only a dollar and a 
quarter. 


The Lost Daughter, and other Stories of the Heart. By 
Caroline Lee Hentz, 1 vol.,12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peter- 
son.—These are capital stories. Indeed, no writer, in all the 
bright galaxy of female genius, excelled Mrs. Hentz in tales 
of the heart. Her death was a loss to American literature, 
which has not yet been supplied. We cordially commend 
this volume. 
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FIRESIDE AMUSEMENTS. 


Tre GraceruL Lapy.—Having procured a number of small 
twists of paper, or lamp-lighters, one of the players com- 
mences the game by reciting a certain formula, which is to 
be repeated with an additional remark by each of the players 
in their respective turns. 

If an omission or misiake is made, the one who makes it 
will have to receive a twist of paper in the hair, und drop the 
title of graceful lady, or gentleman, and called the one-horned 
lady or gentleman; or if they have more than one horn, they 


werner hen 


about the size of a wedding-ring. This you conceal in you 
hand. You then commence your performance by borrowing 
a silk pocket-handkerchief from a gentleman, and a wedding. 
ring from a lady; and you request one person to hold two of 
the corners of the handkerchief, and another to hold thy 
other two, and to keep them at full stretch. You next ex. 
hibit the wedding-ring to the pany, and that 
you will make it pass through the handkerchief. You then 
place your hand under the handkerchief, and substituting 

the false ring, which you had previously concealed, press jt 
against the centre of the handkerchief, and desire a thir 
$ Person to take hold of the ring through the handkerchief, 
} and to close his finger and thumb through the hollow of the 
3 ring. The handkerchief is held in this manner for the pu. 
3 pose of showing that the ring has not been placed withing 
¢ fold. You now desire the persons holding the corners of the 
$ handkerchief to let them drop; the person holding the ring 
(through the handkerchief as already described) still retain. 
$ ing his hold. 

Let another person now grasp the handkerchief as tight 
¢ as he pleases, three or four inches below the ring, and tell 
8 the person holding the ring to let it go, when it will be quits 
$ evident to the company that the ring is secure within the 
$ centre of the handkerchief. You then tell the person who 
$ grasps the handkerchief to hold a hat over it, and passing 
your hand underneath, you open the false ring, by bending 
one of its points a little aside, and bringing one point gently 
through the handkerchief, you easily draw out the remain 
der; being careful to rub the hole you have made in the 
handkerchief with your finger and thumb, to conceal the 
fracture. 

You then put the wedding-ring yon borrowed over the 
outside of the middle of the handkerchief, and desiring the 
person who holds the hat to take it away, you exhibit the 
ring (placed as described) to the company; taking an oppor 
tunity, while their attention is engaged, to conceal or get rid 
of the brass ring. 
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must be called according to the number. The one who begins 3 
the game will politely bow to her neighbor, and say, “Good — 
morning, graceful lady, ever graceful, I,a graceful lady, ever + 


graceful, come from that graceful lady, ever graceful, to tell 
you that she has a little bird with golden feathers.” 

The next one then takes up the play, addressing her nearest 
companion, “Good morning, graceful lady, ever graceful, I, a 
graceful lady, ever graceful, come from that graceful lady, 
ever graceful, to tell you that she has a little bird with 
golden feathers and a long red beak.” 

The next one says in turn, “Good evening graceful lady, 
ever graceful, I,a graceful lady, ever graceful, come from 
that graceful lady, ever graceful, to tell you that she has a 
gold bird with little feathers and a long red beak tipped with 

een.” 


You'll see there are two mistakes here, so the player must $ 


have a couple of horns in her hair, and the next one pro- 
ceeds with, “Good morning graceful lady, ever graceful, I, a 
graceful lady ever graceful, come from that two-horned lady, 
ever two-horned, to tell you that she has a little bird with 
golden feathers, a long red beak tipped with green, and 
brilliant diamond eyes.” 

And so the game proceeds, producing more horns as it 
becomes more complicated. Nothing can be too ridiculous 
for the graceful lady to possess, as it adds to the enjoyment 
of the game. 





PARLOR MAGIC. 

Tae Ring AND THE HANDKERCHIEF.—This may be justly 
considered one of the most surprising deceptions; and yet it 
is so easy of performance, that any one may accomplish it 
after a few minutes’ practice. 

You previously provide yourself with a piece of brass wire, 
pointed at both ends, and bent round so as to form a ring, 
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DECORATIONS OF HOUSES. 


Parer Hanotnes.—In consequence of an apartment never 
being too light—for we can always diminish superfluow 
; light—paper hangings should be of a light color, that they 
may reflect, not absorb, light. 

We proscribe all dark hangings, whatever be their color, 
because they absorb too much light; we proscribe also rel 
and violet hangings, because they are exceedingly unfavur 
able to the color of the skin. For this latter reason we reject 
the light tones of the red and violet scales. Orange is a color 
that can never be much employed, because it fatigues th 
> eye too much by its great intensity. 

1. Among the simple colors, there are scarcely any whith 
are advantageous, except yellowand the light tones of greet 
and of bine. Yellow is lively; it combines well with mabe 
gany furniture, but not generally with gilding. 

2. Light-green is favorable to nale complexions as well # 
3 to rosy ones; to mahogany furniture, and to gilding. 

3 3. Light-blue is less favorable than green to rosy com 
2 plexions, especially in daylight; it is particularly favorable 
: to gilding, and it does not injure mahogany, and associate 
: better than green with yellow or orange woods. 

4. White or whitish hangings ofa light grey (either norm 
} green, blue or yellow) uniform or with velvet patterns of the 
color of the ground, are also very useful. 

5. When we would choose hangings upon which to plac 
a picture, their color must be uniform, and make the greate# 
$ contrast possible with that which predominates in the pit 
ture, if the hangings are not of a normal grey. I shall 
return to this assortment. 

Hangings in the best taste are those, 

1. Which present designs of a light tone, either normal & 
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of a colored grey, upon a white ground, or the reverse, and < 
in which the pattern is at least equal in extent of surface to 
the ground; for a small pattern has a very poor effect, at 
least in a large room. 

2. Patterns of two or more tones of the same or very near § 
scales assorted conformably to the law of contrast. 3 

Hangings of brilliant and varied colors representing real 
objects, forming patterns more or less complex, do not admit 
of pictures; and as such hangings should exhibit themselves 
distinctly, they must not be concealed by the furniture in : 
any of their parts. § 

When we have to adapt a border to a single colored hang: $ N 
ing, or to one presenting a dominant color, we must first 
determine whether we can have recourse to a harmony of 
analogy or to a harmony of contrast; in all cases the border 
ought to detach itself more or less from the hangings, which $ 
it is intended to surround and separate from contiguous } 

3 

Harmony of contrast is the most suitable to papers of a 3 
uniform pure color, such as yellows, greens, and blues; con- 3 
sequently we recommend for the dominant color of the 
border, the complementary of that of the hanging, whether $ 
this border represents ornaments, arabesques, flowers, or imi- ; 
tations of fringes or tissues. But. as a contrast of color ought $ 5 
not generally to offer a contrast of tone, then the general tone 
of the border must only surpass that of the hangings so far $ 
as to avoid a deadening effect. If a double border be re-? 
quired, the exterior border must be of a much deeper tone 3 
than the other and always narrower. 30 

Among the colors suitable for borders we recommend the 3 
following as harmonious of contrast, : 

1. For yellow hangings, violet and blue mixed with white ; 
if a fringe, of flowers garnished with their leaves, or orna- 
ments. 

2, For green hangings, red in all its hues; the painted gilt- 
yellows upon a dark-red ground; the border of gilt. 

8%. For white hangings, orange and yellow; the border of 
gilt moulding: these are much better on blue than on green. 

Among the harmonies of analogy, I recommend the fol- 

For yellow hangings, a border of gilt moulding. 

White or whitish hangings of normal grey, pearl grey, or 
very pale colored grey, of a uniform color, or with a velvet 
pattern of the color of the ground. 

Although papers of this kind admit of borders of all colors, 
yet we must avoid too great a contrast of tone in a border 
containing pure colors; for the intense tones of blue, violet, $ 
red, green, are too crude to combine with these light grounds. $ 








Price, one dollar and fifty cents. With full directions for 
painting. Post-paid. 

Les OrpHelines.—A fine engraving from a celebrated 
French painter. Two figures, sisters. Size of plate, nine by 
eleven inches. Price, post-paid, with full directions for 
painting, one dollar. 

Tue Jews-Harp Lesson.—A beautiful picture, new, painted 
by Brunet. Engraved by Grozelier. Companion to “The 
Little Bird.” Size of plate, eight and a half by ten and a 
half inches. Price, post-paid, with directions for painting, 
sixty cents. 

Tue Lirrte Brrv.—A beautiful pictire, new, painted by 
Brunet. Engraved by Grozelier. Companion to “Jews-harp 
Lesson.” Size of plate, eight and a half by ten and a half 
inches. Price, post-paid, with directions, sixty cents. 

Two Copres Fork ORIENTAL PaintTiING.—In imitation of laid 
India work. They are new and beautiful designs for tables 
and folios. One is a handsome wreath, with fountain, birds, 
&c, The other is an elegant vase of flowers, with birds’- 
nests, birds, butterflies, &c. Price, fifty cents each, or eighty 
cents for the pair, nicely done up on a roller, and post-paid. 

Tarty VARIETIES OF SMALL MezzoTINTs.—Suitable for 
trial, for Grecian and Antique painting. Price, thirteen 
cents each, or one dollar and twenty cents per dozen, post- 
paid. 

All engravings from any publisher sent free of postage, on 
¢ receipt of price. The best copies selected with care. Cir- 
culars of information, price of artists’ goods, frames &c., sent 

Pp ] g one stamp for return postage. 
po new engravings are to be soon published, of which 
notice will be given to our customers. Address, 

J. E. TILTON, PusiisHer, 
No. 188 Essex Street, Salem, Mass. 

And dealer, wholesale and retail, in every description of 
Artists’ goods. 


ion. 





Om Coton Portrait or CLay.—This portrait, noticed in our 
last number, has met, according to our anticipations, with 
general favor from the press and the public. Wherever it 
has been seen, its faithful resemblance to the distinguished 
original has been acknowledged, a merit which will of course 
secure it extensive patronage. That so fine a picture, equal 
as it is in finish to London color prints which have been sold 
here for five and six dollars, could be produced for the trifling 
sum of twenty-five cents, is certainly an astonishing evidence 


: of American progress in art-color printing, and must, we 


think, require an immense sale to be at all remunerative. 
As this portrait may be but the first of a long series of 


Gilt borders accord well with these grounds, especially 3 $ pictorial triumphs, the public can be assured of soon being 
with the pure or grey whites. If a grey present a tint of $ able to secure the highest art-embellishment, at the lowest 
green, of blue, or of yellow, we must use borders of the com- } 5 possible rate. The first edition having been exhausted as 
Plementary of these tints, taking many tones above, or of a ; soon as ready, the publisher has increased the number of his 


grey, deeply tinged with this complementary.—Chevreul on 3 presses, and possesses facilities for an unlimited supply, for 
Qlors. 
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ART RECREATIONS 

Tae Best Picrures EXPRESSLY FOR GRECIAN AND ANTIQUE 
Putinc.—Published by J. E. Tilton, Salem, Mass. Direc- 
tions to our new style of antique painting on glass, Oriental 
painting, Grecian painting, and Potichomanie, furnished, full 
and complete, on receipt of one dollar, with directions for 
varnish, &c. Purchasers of our goods to the amount of five 
dollars, will be entitled to directions free. Persons ordering 
directions for one dollar, and after buying the materials to the 
above amount, may deduct the one dollar paid for directions. 

Huwarsa’s Woorna.—From Longfellow’s late Indian Le- 
gend. Size of plate, fourteen by eighteen inches. Price, one 
dollar and fifty cents. With full di for p ig 
Colors used and how to mix. Post-paid. ; 

Taz Farm Yarp.—Painted by J. Herring. An elegant 3 
engraving, new. Size of plate, thirteen by nineteen inches. 3 
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which he solicits early orders. Address, 
J. H. BYRAM, PusiisHer, 
Bulletin Building, Philadelphia. 
Single copies 25 cents, or five copies for $1,00, postage paid 
to any part of the United States. 





SICK-ROOM, NURSERY, &c. 

A Ovre ror Burns.—Of all applications for a burn, we 
believe that there are none equal to a simple covering of 
common wheat flower. This is always at hand; and while 
it requires no skill in using, it produces most astonishing 
effects. The moisture produced upon the surface of a slight 
or deep burn is at once absorbed by the flour, and forms a 
paste which shuts out the air. As long as the fluid matters 
continue flowing they are absorbed and prevented from pro- 
ducing irritation, as they would if kept from passing off by 
oily or resinous applications; while the greater the amount 
of those absorbed by the flour, the thicker the protective 
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SICK-ROOM, NURSERY, &£C.—RECEIPTS FOR THE TABLE. 





covering. Another advantage of the flour covering is, that 
next to the surface it is kept moist and flexible. It can also 
be readily washed off without further irritation in removing. 
It may occasionally be washed off carefully, when it has 
become matted and dry, and a new covering be sprinkled on. 

PREVENTION OF PirtTinG IN SMALL Pox.—Mr. Startin, the 
senior surgeon to the Gurney Hospital for diseases of the 
skin, has communicated to the Medical Times a very import- 
ant plan, which he has adopted during the last fourteen 
years, for preventing pitting in small pox, and which, he 
states, has always proved successful. The plan consists in 
applying the acetum cantharides, or any vesicating fluid, by 
means of a camel-hair brush to the apex of each spot or pus- 
tule of the disease, on all the exposed surfaces of the body, 
until blistering is evident by the whiteness of the skin in the 
parts subjected to the application, when the fluid producing 


same as their diameter, flatten and mould them with th 
hand, strike holes in them with a docker, sprinkle then 
slightly with flour, and lay them on tins, and put them jp 
the oven to bake. 

Apples, Golden Pippins, to Preserve.—Take the rind of a 
orange, and boil it very tender, then lay it in cold water for 
three days; take two dozen golden pippins, pare, core, an| 
quarter them, boil them to a strong jelly, and run it through 
a jelly-bag till it is clear. Take the same quantity of pip 
pins, pare and core them, and put three pounds of loaf sugy 
in a preserving-pan with a pint and a half of spring water, 
let it boil, skim it well, and put in your pippins with th 
orange rind cut into long, thin slices, then let them boil fat 
till the sugar becomes thick and will almost candy; then put 
in a pint and a half of pippin jelly, and boil fast till the jelly 
is clear, then squeeze in the juice of a fine lemon, give th: 





it is to be washed off with water or thin arrowroot. The pain whole another boil, and put the pippins in pots or glass 
attending the application of the vesicating fluid is very slight with the orange peel. Lemon peel may be used instead of 
and transciont. orange, but then it must only be boiled, and not soaked. 


Coup Frer.—Cold fect are the avenues to death of multi- § 
tudes every year; it is a sign of imperfect circulatlon, of want 3 Orange Peel, to Preserve—Cut the orange in half, take out 
pulp, put the peel in strong salt and water to soak for thre 


of vigor of constitution. In the case of cold feet, the amount 3 i 
of blood wanting there collects at some other part of the body $ 44Y8; repeat this three times, then put them on a sieve to 
which happens to be the weakest. When the lungs are 3 dry; take one pound of loaf sugar, add to it a quart of spring 
weakest, the extra blood gathers there in the shape of a } Water, boil it, ekim it until quite clear, let the peels simmer 
common cold, or often spitting of blood. Clergymen, other 3 until they are quite transparent, and dry them before the 
public speakers, and singers, by improper exposure often 3 fire. Take loaf sugar with just sufficient water to dissolve 
render the throat the weakest part; to such cold feet give 3 it, whilst the sugar is boiliug put in the peels, stirring com 
hoarseness, or a raw burning feeling most felt at the bottom 8 tinually until all the sugar is candied round them, then put 
of the neck. 2 them to dry, either before the fire or in the oven, and when 
Remepy For Broncurt1s.—Take honey in the comb, squeeze 3 Perfectly dried, put them by for use. 
it out and dilute with a little water, and wet the lips and Orange Pudding.—Grate three stale sponge biscuits, ani 
mouth occasionally with it. It has never been known to $ with them half the peel of a lemon, and all the juice. Mix 
fail, in cases where children had throats so swollen as to be 3 them in cold milk until they are quite soft. Beat three eggs 
unable to swallow. ¢ together and stir them by degrees into the biscuits. Mix 
Hoorrne Coves.—Half scruple of cochineal, one scruple 3 with them.a small teacupfui of orange juice and a little 
salt of tartar, and one gill of pure water. Mix them together } sugar. Then a thick slice of butter well melted. Mix all 
ar sweeten it with loaf sugar. A teaspoonful, a dose for a 3 the ingredients together and put them in a dish with paste 
child, three times a day. This has been used in our family $ round the edges, then bake it an hour in a slow oven. 
and found invaluable. ; A Useful Fact.—At this season of the year, when pickling 
Cure For A FeLon.—Take a pint of common soft soap, and 3 onions is one of the housewife’s employments, the following 
stir in it, air slacked lime till it is of the consistency of gla- hint may be useful to those whose eyes are apt to becom 
zier’s putty. Make a leather thimble, fill it with this com- suffused with tears:—In peeling onions put a large needle 
position and insert the finger therein, and change the $ in the mouth, half in and half out. The needle attracts the 
composition once in twenty minutes, and a cure is crtain. oily juice of the bulb, and any number may be peeled with 
A Cure ror Very Hor Dry Feet Wituout Any MoIsturE.— ‘ impunity. To servants this information is invaluable. 
To produce perspiration, mix together twelve drachms of 3 Jumbles.—One and a quarter pound of flour, 3% ib. of but 
antimonial wine and two drachms laudanum; and of.this § ter, 3{ Ib. of loaf sugar pounded, some grated lemon pee, 
take eighteen drops in water every five or six hours. the yolks of three eggs with one white, if not sufficiently 
Sempuitz Powper.—Half a drachm of tartaric acid, two g moist add a little brandy. Mix these ingredients well to 
scruples carbonate of soda, one drachm Rochelle salts, five 3 gether, drop on tin, or roll into any shape; two ozs. of sweet 
grains of ginger powder. almonds beaten with them, or a few currants, are a grest 
For tae Croup.—Saturated tartar of antimony two grains; $ improvement. 
calomel one grain. Mixed in a marble mortar with ten} Indian Trifle—Boil a quart of new milk with a large stick 
grains of fine sugar. 3 of cinnamon; thicken it with rice flour, first moistened with 
3 cold milk, and swéeten to your taste. Pour it into a dish, 
$ and when cold cut it into the shape of a star, or any other 
RECEIPTS FOR THE TABLE. . shape you please, take out the spare rice and fill the spac 
Captains Biscuits—The necessary quantity of flour (which N with custard. Ornament with slit almonds and spots of cur 
of course entirely depends upon the number of biscuits re- < rant jelly. 
quired) is to be mixed with water in such quantity, that the Sully Luns.—Two pounds of flour, one pint of milk, fou 
dough produced will be the stiffest and most solid that it § eggs, and two spoonfuls of yeast, make into a paste, and le 
will be possible to work. Indeed, so hard ought this dough N it rise well; then knead into it half a pound of butter ands 
to be, that it would not be practicable to knead it with the 2 little salt, let it stand an hour, bake in a tin in a quick oven 
hands in the usual way. To obviate this difficulty, a long N To be buttered and eaten hot: a little sugar may be added. 
bar of wood, having a sharp edge, fastened at one end to a $ Qld Pudding—Make a thick custard: line a mould with 
Diock, yet with sufficient liberty to move with a kind of } raisins, marmalade, and savoy biscuits cut into shreds; pour 
chopping motion, should extend’ over the table on which lies 3 the custard into the mould, let it boil an hour, and whet 
the dough flattened out. This should be chopped in all $ cold, turn it out, and serve it up with wine sauce. 
directions, up, flattened, and chopped again, until $ Gingerbread Nuts——One pound of fiour, rub into it { Ib. 
sufficiently kneaded, after which roll it into pieces of about N of butter, 4 Ib. white powdered sugar, one oz. of grated 
an inch and a half in diameter, cut these into lengths the ° ginger and the peel ofa lemon. Bake in a slow oven. 
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MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. } Ginger Beer—One and a-half ounces of well sliced ginger, 

% Clean Oil Paintings.—Soluble varnishes, such as sugar, ? 1 oz. of cream of tartar, 1 lemon sliced, 1 Ib. of white sugar. 
glue, honey, gum arabic, isinglass, white of egg, and dirt } Put the ingredients into an earthen vessel and pour on them 
generally may be removed by employing hot water. To } one gallon of boiling water; when cold add a tablespoonful 
know when the painting is varnished or coated with such } of yeast and let the whole stand until next morning; then 
materials, moisten some part with water, which will become $ skim and bottle it, and in three days it will be fit for use. 
dammy to the touch. To clean the picture, lay it horizon- — Dentifrice.—Charcoal and honey mixed into a paste, forms 
tally upon a table, or some convenient place, and go over the ; a very excellent preparation for cleaning the teeth with. 
whole surface with a sponge dipped in boiling water, which } 
should be used freely, until the coating begins to soften; 2 
then the heat must be lowered gradually as the varnish is 
removed. If, however, the coating is not easily removed, FASHIONS FOR JANUARY. 
gentle friction with stale bread crumbs, a damp linen cloth, Fig. 1.—BAuL Dress or CANARY COLORED SILK.—Skirt co- 
or the end of the fore-finger, will generally effect it, or assist g vered with puffings of tulle of the same color, and trimmed 
in doing so. White of egg may be removed (if not coagu ~ with long garlands of purple flowers, the garlands increasing 
lated by heat) by using an excess of albumen (white of egg in width as they approach the bottom of the dress. Sleeves 
and cold water;) but, if coagulated, by employing a weak $ and body trimmed to correspond with the skirt. Head-dress 
solution of a caustic alkali, or potash. of flowers, like those on the dress. 

Cheap and Easy way of Framing Prints.—Obtain a piece : Fic. u.—ANn Opera Dress oF PINK SILK, trimmed with 
of thin board or mill-board, the size of the print intended to $ pink and white fringe. Opera cloak of white cashmere trim- 
be framed, or rather larger, upon which slightly adhere the $ med with pink plush; the hood is of pink plush lined with 
print with gum; procure a piece of glass exactly the size of $ white silk. 7 
the board and bind over the edges all round strongly with { F1¢. m1—Ss#awi Cxoak oF GRos D’IRLANDE, cut to a point 
coarse paper; a niece of ornamental paper is then to be : and terminated by a band of velvet asa border. The part 


pasted in front to imitate a frame. A slip of the old-fash- } of the velvet behind is fourteen inches deep, while at the 


joned paper bordering will be found to answer admirably. 5 bend of the arm it is only ten inches. The shawl is edged 

If intended to be suspended, rings are to be tacked at the with a fringe of silk twist and chenille, 

back of the board. Should the paper that is chosen to go ¢ Fic. Iv.—BLACK Waramme Coar or CioTa.—The sleeve 

round the print be something of gold and white, it will $ = — are cut in one piece. The front fits tightly to the 
s' 

GENERAL REMARKS.—Fashion is now indulgent; it allows 
every lady to follow her own taste and caprices, provided 
there is nothing ungraceful. Ornaments for skirts will still 
be flounces and pyramids at the side. There will also be 
some dresses with double skirts, and others with the apron 
This is to be rubbed up in a mortar with its own weight of pene pede crunsinad eames eile “taeiiamn 
saeeeee gine charcosl, end the came quantiiy efit. The remain high for ordinary dress, and low for evening parties. 
whole must now be boiled in three quarts of water until a Open sleeves too are retained, as they will always be more 
greasy black sediment falls to the bottom. This is the dye. elegant than the others, being accompanied by handsome 
Anoint the hair with it very carefully, (for unless very great under-sleeves with puffs and lace. Close sleeves will be ap- 
caution is used it will stain the skin also) after which put on propriated to half-dress and street dress. All common dresses 
ae ap. When dry trash & ont. ‘are made with long jacket bodies. Round bodies, that is, 

Ginger Wine.—To every gallon of water add three pounds $ without lappets or basques at the waist, almost exclusively 
of sugar and one pound of ginger, the paring of one lemon, 3} belong to full dress. Satin seems to be regaining the favor 
half a pound of raisins, stoned; boil all half an hour, let it $ which it once enjoyed, as several satin dresses have been 
stand until it is lukewarm, then put it into the cask with § made up this winter. It is considered more suitable for 
the juice of a lemon; add one spoonful of yeast to every gal- 3 middle-aged and elderly ladies than young ladies, One of 
lon, stir it every day for ten days, then add half a pint of $ the most elegant of these new satin dresses is black, and is 
brandy to every two gallons, half an ounce of isinglass to $ intended for dinner or evening costume. The skirt is trim- 
every six gallons; stop it close down, and in about eight } med with flounces of black lace, each surmounted with a 
Weeks it will be fit to bottle. quilling of cherry-color Yelvet. The corsage is low and 

% Strengthen and Improve the Voice.—Practice two or $ pointed, and has a Fichu Antoinette edged with a ruche of 
three times a day; but at first not longer than ten minutes $ cherry-color velvet. 
tt a time, and let one of these times be before breakfast. Evenina Dresses for quite young ladies are mostly made 
Exercise the extremity of the voice, but do not dwell upon of tarltan, tulle or crape, and have two or even three skirts, 
those notes you touch with difficulty. Open the mouth at ; But little trimming is used. These are light, graceful, and 
all times in the higher notes, especially; open it to the ears § youthful. 
asifsmiling. Take nothing to clear the voice but a glass of Cioaks are made longer than they have been for a great 
cold water, and always avoid pastry, rich cream, coffee, and ; many years. The shawl form and the bournous are both 
cake, when you intend to sing. favorites. Some are made with broad sleeves and some 

1 Restore Crape—When a drop of water falls on a black } without any sleeves at all. One cloak of black velvet is 
¢rape veil or collar it leaves a conspicuous white mark. To $ made in the shawl form, and is edged round with a broad 
obliterate this, spread the crape on a table, (laying on it a 3 band of velvet in a plaid pattern, b th which d dsa 
large book or a paper weight to keep it steady) and place $ row of fringe. The cloak has a hood with revers formed of 
underneath the stain a piece of old black silk. Withalarge $ bands of plaided velvet. 
camel-hair brush dipped in common ink go over the stain; Bonnets oF BLack VELVET are very much in favor this 
4nd then wipe off the ink with a bit of old soft silk. It will $ winter. One of the hand t is or ted with stripes 
dry immediately and the white mark will be seen no more. § of amber-color satin, and has at the edge a row of black lace, 

To Extract Grease Spots from Velvet, you should first warm $ which is turned back over the brim. On one side there is a 
the spot before the fire, then hold it over the finger and care- $ small tuft of black feathers sprigged with amber-color stars. 
fully apply spirits of wine with a silk handkerchief. In the inside a yellow rose is placed on one side, and on the 








scarcely be known from an enameled frame. 

A Remedy for Hair Turning Prematurely Grey.—The 
only remedy is to dye, for which purpose the following is an 
invaluable preparation. Bruised nutgalls, half a pound; to 
be boiled in olive oil until they are soft. They are then to 
be dried on a stone, and reduced to an impalpable powder. 
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other, a bow of black velvet. The strings are of black vel vet 
edged with an amber stripe. : 

ComLars, SLEEVES AND Ficnus of the newest styles are 
given among our fashions in the front of the present num- 
ber. Parisian collars and those with barbs crossing on the 
breast are in vogue. This Purisian collar is simply a little 
band, to which is sewed an insertion surmounted by a row 
of Valenciennes, and turning over like the under-sleeves of 
the same kind. Elegant under-sleeves are still made of tulle 
puffs and lace flounces decorated with loops and bows of 
ribbon. 3 

Heap-Dresses appear in ped variety. One of the Ree} 
tiest is composed of a net formed of véry narrow rows of ° 
cerulean blue velvet, having a stripe in gold passing through : 
the centre of each row. In front, the edge of the net forms ¢ 
vandykes. On each side are loops of ribbon disposed in ° 


; 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fig. 1.—Basy’s Croak or Waite CasaMenre, trimmed with 
rich silk embroidery in vandykes. Bonnet of white cash 
mere. 

Fig.’ 1.—Dress FOR A LITTLE GIRL seven years of age. The 
frock is of blue silk, trimmed at the side with black velvet 
put on in diamond form. Coat of black velvet, finished with ‘ 
a ball trimming. Little black velvet bonnet and feathers, 

Fig. 11.—DkEss FOR A LITTLE Girt four years of age, of 
scarlet merino, The body is cut square on the shotlder, and 
has a full polka at the waist. It is profusely trimmed with 
black velvet ribbon and buttons. Cambric under-sleeves, 
The spencer is formed of cambric and insertions. 

GenerRaL REMARKS.—For small boys dresses of velvet are 
very much worn. They are longer than formerly. The 
ruffled pantalette comes below the dress, and a cloth gaiter 


clusters, and intermingled with gold twist and enameled { keeps the limbs warm. Round capes are sometimes added 
rings. The flowers for ball costume are superb. One of the $ for the street dress. The caps are usually of velvet with a 
most elegant wreaths for the hair is composed of two mag- § $ tuft’ of eéck’s plumes. For larget boys, the cassimere pan- 
nolias, one being placed on each side. ‘ One of these flowers } > taloons, with a closely-fitting jacket of the same material, 


is fall blown, and the other scarcely opened. They are 
united by a band of foliage, which forms the wreath. An- > 
other wreath is composed of dahlias of various hu:s. ; 
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“PETERSON” FOR 1858.—We think we may claim that, this » 
is the handsomest number of a Lady’s Magazine ever pub- § : 
lished. AU we ask is to have it compared with the January N 
number of others. Those, familiar with “Peterson,” give it § 
credit for superiority in the following points, Ist, None ; 
publish such powerfully written original stories. 2nd. Our : 
colored fashion-plates are later, prettier and more reliable. S 
3rd, More embellishments and letter-press are given, during : 
the year, 4 proportion to the price. 4th. Our patterns for } 
Crochet, Netting, Embroidery, Knitting, Bead-Work, Hair- ; 
Work, Shell-Work, &c., and our New Receipts are more 
numerous. 5th. The Magazine is strictly moral, and is re- 
commended, by Clergymen, on this account, as the best for 
the family. 6th..We always do more than we promise. Tie 
public has found this out, The indications arethat we shall 
print, more copies, in 1858, than we have ever done. It 
should not surprise us, indeed. to have over one hundred 
thousand subscribers, or even as many as all the other Lady’s 
Magazines together This is emphatically the Magazine for 
the times. Get UP YOUR CLUBS AT ONCE! 

How to Remrr.—In remitting, write legibly, at the top of 
the letter, the name of the post-office, county and state. If 
gold is sent, fasten it to a bit of thin paste-board, of the size 
of the letter when folded; for otherwise it may slip out. Tell 
nobody your letter contains money. Do not register it. If 
R eg take these precautions, the remittances may be at our 


s 


Your Country Parer.—Always take your country news- N 
paper and “Peterson,” the first for the local news, the last ; 
for stories, fashions, receipts, patterns, &c. &c. Most country : 
papers club with “Peterson,” by which you can get both at s 
a reduced rate. $ 
s 
Comtna in BY THovsaNnps.—Subscribers for 1858 are pour- : 
ing in by thousands, Never before have we received so many 2 
up to the time we put our January number to press. For N 
next year “Peterson” will “lead the field.” 

Durrerent Post-towns ror Civss.—Subscribers, in a club 
can have the Magazine sent wherever they reside. If de- 
sired, it will be sent to as many different post-offices as there 
are members of the club. 


WLLL LLL LL 


; 
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are popular. 
For little girls, we give one of the newest style of cloaks, 
in the front of the number. 
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Curtpren’s Hottpay Sport—Cinderella and the little Glass 
Slipper, with Magic Changes. Price 15 Cents.—Prettier than 
all the paper dolls. Changes, Cinderella, The Prince, The 
Fairy God-Mother, and different costumes to each, with the 
beautiful carriage she went to the ball in, beautifully colored, 
all for fifteen cents. Just published by J. E. Tilton, Salem, 
Mass. It will be sent, post-paid, by J. E. Tilton, on receipt 
of six three cent stamps, or will be found at the principal 
bookstores. Other dealers are trying to imitate this beauth 
ful thing. Notice the griticher, J. E. Tilton, Salem, Mass, 


Waar to Remit.—Eastern funds preferred, such as notes 
of solvent banks in New York, New England, or Pennsyk 
vania. If these cannot be had, send notes current in youn 
neighborhood. _By solvent banks we mean all banks, whether 
suspended or not, which have not really failed. Where the 
amount is large, buy a draft on New York, or Philadelphia, 
if possible, and deduct the exchange. 

Tne Cash System.—The Dansville (N. Y.) Herald asks: 
“How can Peterson afford so splendid and attractive & 
Magazine for two dollars?” The secret is our rigid adher 
ence to the cash system. We make no losses and buy atti 
lowest cash prices. Of course, Magazines which trust, and 
lose thousands annually, cannot compete with us. 


More For tHe Monty.—The True Jeffersonian—never @ 
it say a truer word—remarks, in noticing our December 
number :—* Peterson’s Magazine'contains more reading mak 
ter for less money than any other periodical which comes #@ 7 
this office.” ; 


PosTaGE ON “PrreRson.”—This, when pre-paid quarterly, 
2 at the office: of delivery, is one and a half cents a number, 
per month, or four cents and a half for the three months: if, 
not pre-paid it is double this. ’ 


“Pererson” anp “JTIanper.’—For $3.50 we. will send & 
copy of “ Peterson” and “ Harper's Magazine,” for one year: 


Otp as Wen As New subscribers may join clubs. We 
make no distinctions. 


Post-Orrice Stamps.—Fractions of a dollar may be remit 
ted in postage stamps. 
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